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SHALL 

ENGLAND BE GIVEN 

AWAY ? 


The Watetier in the Frozen North 



. This United States coastguard cutter is always on duty in the icefields off the Alaskan 
coast to help any ship that may be in difficulty owing to the ice closing round it. At this 
time of year the - cutter’s services are in great request 


ENGLAND GIVEN 
AWAY 

EXTRAORDINARY ACT OF 
PARLIAMENT 

The End of a Fine Idea That 
Runs Through the Ages 

ENGLAND TO BE PRIVATE 
PROPERTY AFTER 1925 

By Our Political Correspondent 

If \ve were to ask whether it is 
possible for flic British Parliament to 
give away tlie land of Great Britain 
without anybody knowing about it we 
should be regarded as having asked a 
very absurd question. But we do ask 
it, here and now. And, further, we ask 
if Parliament has not actually taken 
steps to' do it. 

If it has been done, or is in the way 
of being done, everybody ought to 
know, and it would be well if we all 
thought about, the subject. So we 
will give the facts, and ask our readers 
to turn them over carefully in their 
minds and judge whether a mistake has 
been made. 

A Dramatic Change 

In 1920 a measure for simplifying 
the Law of . Property • was introduced 
into the House of Lords by Lord 
Birkenhead, who then was the Lord 
Chancellor, and last year it was passed ; 
but it does not come into operation 
until 1925. It is, speaking generally, a 
great Act and most useful. But one 
sensational feature in it needs further 
careful thought. 

Until the year 1922 the land of 
England belonged, by law and custom, 
to the British sovereign, who held it 
oft behalf of the people of Great Britain 
as a whole. 

When William the Conqueror took 
England he took all the land in it, 
and he gave away certain rights over 
large areas to his favourites on the 
understanding that they fulfilled certain 
conditions, such as bringing their re¬ 
tainers to'join his armies and fight for 
him; and to provide sufficient money 
for his needs.- 

The Law of Property 

But the Conqueror did not give them 
the land as their own ; he gave them 
the land to hold in various ways, of 
which the most favourable was freehold. 
But still the men who held these lands, 
iand transmitted them to their des¬ 
cendants, held them only by permanent 
agreement with the king. They did not 
own the land. 

The law on property is clear. No 
man was by law the absolute owner of 
his lands in England before 1922. He 
had fixed rights in holding his land ; he 
had what is called a freehold tenure. 
But it was not his land in the same 
way that a golden sovereign in his 
pocket was his, or in the same way that 
this copy of the C.N. is yours. He was 


allowed to hold the land through an 
ancient bargain with the king, whose 
land it really was. 

Now, of course, the king represents 
the country as a whole. He is the 
symbol for the nation. He impersonates 
the country, which inherits the kingly 
power over land. But the Law of 
Property Act of 1922 gives to every' 
landowner, absolutely , the land of which 
before he has only had the freehold 
tenure. That piece of England is his. 
Lord Birkenhead, the originator of the 
Act, interprets it in that way. 

So there comes about a vast change, 
and there will be no more a united 
England, belonging to the country as a 
whole. No more will England own her 
sacred soil. The. fine idea running 
through the ages that the land belongs 
to the country is to come to an end, 
and the country will belong in bits 
to whoever has a bit. 

The ownership of England has been 
given away in an Act of Parliament 
which few people know about, and which' 
nobody has ever discussed , 


Is it well that there is no. universal 
ownership such as the king and the 
country have beforetime had ? Or 
would it be better if England were 
owned by England, and individual 
people had only the right of holding 
but not owning pieces of the country ? 

Those, surely, are questions that 
should be asked, and discussed, and 
understood ’ before the ownership of 
England is finally given away' to a small 
number of people in 1925. 

FIRE OR WATER? 

Odd Incident on a Welsh 
Mountain 

A mountain at Llanliilleth, in Mon¬ 
mouthshire, has been rent into gaping 
fissures. Some of these splits. in the 
earth are nearly' a hundred yards long, 
three feet wide, and thirteen feet deep. 

Opinions are divided as to the cause. 
Some think it was fire, causing an earth¬ 
quake, and others think it was water, 
the big downfall of rain causing crumb- 
lings of earth. 


PLANTS STOPPED 
BY A FLY 

A SERIOUS PEST IN TWO 
COUNTIES 

The Little Insect That Creeps 
into an Onion and Destroys It 

SPOILING THE TULIPS TOO 

By a South Kensington Correspondent 

The little fly' whose larvae feed in 
the bulb of onions is a ' particularly 
serious pest in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
according to Mr. K. M. Smith, an expert 
of Manchester University. In certain 
districts in Lancashire it is so abundant 
that onion-growing has been abandoned. 

The onion fly, as it is commonly 
called, also attacks’ shallots and leeks, 
and it is said to be responsible for 
damage to tulip bulbs in Wales. 

Passing" the winter as pupae, the flies 
appear on the wing early in spring. 
Very soon , the mother flies begin laying 
their eggs, which they' deposit in the 
crevices between the leaves of the plant. 
Sometimes eggs are found in cracks 
in the soil, but most of these have been 
detached from the plant by rain or \vind_ 

Natural Foes of a Pest 

About three days after the' eggs have 
been, laid the little maggots come out 
and burrow down into the onion. There 
they remain for two or .three weeks, 
eating away the bulb, which they 
completely devour if the plant happens 
to be young. 

As soon as they are full-grown the 
larvae bore through the remains of 
the onion and rest in the soil, arid in the 
short period of three weeks they them¬ 
selves emerge as flies. By this time, 
however, their parents are dead; but at 
Nature’s call the new generation of flies 
proceeds to lay its eggs. 

In this way three generations are 
produced each year, with the result that 
the onion flies. maintain a constant 
attack, which might cause a serious 
scarcity of the vegetable but for the 
counter-attacks of two natural enemies, 

Man’s War with the Insects 

One of these enemies, the larva of a 
small beetle, bores into the fly’s pupal 
case, eats the pupa, and passes through 
its transformation inside the case! 
The other enemy is a tiny wasp, which 
inserts its ovipositor several times into' 
the fly’s maggots, laying an egg each 
time. Shortly after this unpleasant 
experience the maggots become pupae, 
aiid eventually several little wasps come 
out of the pupal case instead of an 
onion fly. 

This war against the onion fly provides 
another example of the great contest for 
mastery that is going on between man 
and the insects all over the world. The 
cotton boll weevil in America, the tsetse 
fly in Africa, and many other examples 
come to mind, but, as in the case of the 
extermination of mosquitoes in Panama, 
man will no doubt prove the victor. 
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BRITAIN STANDS 
ALONE 

NEW POLITICAL 
SITUATION IN EUROPE 

The Two Views of France and 
the English-Speaking World 

THE WAY OF PEACE AND THE 
WAY OF FORCE 

The first great political event of the 
New Year is the breaking up of the 
Paris Conference, held to discuss how 
much, when, and how Germany should 
pay for the crime of the war. 

It had long been growing certain that 
this break between Great Britain and 
France was bound to come, for the 
difference between them in aims and 
methods was clear ; and on both sides 
there was a feeling of relief that at last 
the position taken by each country was 
openly stated, and each was free to act 
honestly and openly. 

Who is Right ? 

The disagreement left no unfriendly 
feeling between the Prime Ministers and 
the Governments concerned. On both 
sides there was a strong hope that dis¬ 
agreement would not spread to other 
questions. .... 

. The all-important question is : Which 
country is right ? On the British. side 
stands the American Republic^ ■ ivhich 
believes that the British Government 
has thought' aright and acted- aright. 
British opinion is almost solid in support 
of what has been done, and the opinion 
of men throughout the world who can 
best judge the perplexing money pro¬ 
blems is that England is right in her 
calculations of what is possible and in 
her method of making the best of things. 

The British View 

The -British view is that Germany is 
being-asked to pay more than she can 
ever pay, and that, to be able to pay 
-what she can afford and to escape a 
bankruptcy which would be disastrous 
to all nation's, she must be given a 
period of rest, with time for recovery. 
The British Government has come to 
believe what a few have always known 
to be true—that the original sum fixed 
for Germany to pay was hopelessly 
impossible, and that if it is insisted upon 
the result will be disastrous. 

The French hold that the Germans 
can pay, but that they have been trying 
to get out of their just payments by 
trickery. They also hold that France 
now has the power to make them pay, 
by seizing control of the German mining 
district on which Germany depends for 
the coal and iron needed for carrying 
on her manufactures. Their plan of 
making Germany pay is to march into 
the mining and manufacturing district 
in the valley of the Ruhr, of which the 
town of Essen is the centre, and to 
control this great area. 

What France Thinks 

The British believe this would dis¬ 
organise and ruin Germany, and make 
her less able to pay what is just. It 
would leave her, too, under the heel of 
France, and would create a bitterness of 
a feeling that would be certain to lead to 
a terrible war in the future, besides up¬ 
setting industry everywhere, so that 
France herself would be worse off. 

The view of the English-speaking race 
is -that military Germany having been 
overthrown, a peaceful Germany should 
be given a chance of recovery and return 
into the family of mutually helpful 
nations. It is not the British way to 
kick an enemy when he has been beaten. 
We look to a world of peace. 

France, on the other hand, looks into 
the future, and sees it as a world of war. 
She is now by far the strongest war- 
power. The German navy and military 
air-service have, ceased to exist, and the 
German army is reduced to 100,000 men. 
France has 800,000 men under arms ; 
she has the greatest air-service in the 
world ; and she has not reduced her 


HOW A PLANET 
WAS FOUND 

Astronomer Who Missed 
a Great Chance 

ROYAL INSTITUTION STAR 
LECTURES 

Professor Turner has been giving 
delightful lectures on stars to children 
at the Royal Institution. 

In the second lecture the Professor 
dealt with the dramatic discovery of 
Neptune, the outermost planet of the 
Sun's family. He explained that the 
law of gravity, which made the discovery 
possible, was founded on the work of 
several famous' astronomers, among 
them Tycho Brahe, the Dane. Brahe, 
when observing the stars, used to dress 
up in his most gorgeous robes; and 
Professor Turner did so, too, when 
describing this to the children. 

What a Cup of Tea Did 

The Professor had arranged for a 
dramatic performance of the events 
leading to the discovery of Neptune, and 
this delighted the audience greatly. 
The characters in the play were children 
from the audience who had volunteered 
for the purpose. 

Adams, who was the first to calculate 
the. position of the unknown planet, 
sent his results to Airy, the Astronomer - 
Royal. . Airy passed them on to an 
assistant, who delayed at a friend’s 
■house for a cup of .tea and so lost the 
opportunity of a clear sky for his obser¬ 
vations. It was then that Leverrier, in 
Paris, who had been working on the 
subject unknown to Adams, sent his 
results to a German astronomer, .who 
found the planet immediately, very 
near the predicted place. 

Rehearsin * an Eclipse 

Airy, who saw what an opportunity 
he had lost, soon announced that Adams 
had really been the first with his 
results, whereupon all the characters 
in the scene turned upon him, and said : 
“ Why didn’t you say so before.? ” 

At the end of. one lecture there was an 
exciting demonstration of. an eclipse of 
the Sun, in which the Professor, with the 
aid of a boy from the audience, took 
photographs with a telescope. - The 
changing features of the eclipse were 
shown on the screen, while an assistant 
counted out the seventy seconds during 
which the eclipse was total. “ Before 
an eclipse,” the Professor said, “ the 
observers have many rehearsals of what 
they are going to do during the few brief 
seconds of totality.” 


Continued from tb9 preyious column 
navy as England has reduced hers. She 
is now more powerful in Europe than 
Germany was before the war. She can 
impose her will on Germany, and make 
her recovery slow and difficult, thereby 
protecting herself by force. All this 
means looking forward in the spirit of 
war, not in the spirit of peace. 

It is because of this warlike outlook, 
which seems to have learnt nothing from 
the Great War, that America, an essen¬ 
tially peace-loving nation, has shrunk 
away from the side of France, for whom 
she has had a great friendship for 150 
years. ■ For the same reason 'Great 
Britain feels obliged reluctantly to with¬ 
draw from cooperation with a country 
she greatly loves, France, for the French 
plans are not, in our view, hopeful or 
peaceful or sound, but will store up 
growing hatred in the future. 

The American suggestion is that all the 
world should be called into council to 
decide what is fair and best for the 
securing of peace and general prosperity ; 
but France has her own plan, which she 
feels she can carry out herself ; and if 
other nations will not agree with her and 
help her she expects them to stand aside; 

Whatever may happen from this 
threatening outlook it is clear that Great 
Britain is right in not being drawn into 
such dangerous enterprises, resting on 
force and the spirit of war. 


THE EAGLE’S WAY 

ALOFT WITH A DOG FOR 
DINNER 

The Old Legend of the Eagle 
and the Child 

A FOREST DRAMA 

A strange tragedy of the air is reported 
to have been witnessed not-long ago by 
crowds of people in New York. 

Attention was attracted to what was 
first thought to be a small aeroplane, 
but the object was seen to hang and 
hover in the air, which, unfortunately, no 
aeroplane can yet do. 

A telescope brought to bear upon the 
mystery showed that the sailor of the 
winds was an eagle. It was carrying a 
dog in its talons. The dog, which 
seemed to be a small Airedale terrier, 
was alive, for the fierce bird was seen to 
peck viciously at the captive’s head and 
eyes before vanishing with its prey into 
the clouds. 

A Test of Strength 

The incident recalls feats attributed 
to eagles which we do not believe. 
Repeatedly reports come that an eagle 
has carried off a child, but there are no 
authentic cases so far as we know. 

Nobody knows how much an eagle can 
carry. They fly with full-grown hares, 
which are as heavy as new-born babies ; 
with little lambs; and, according to an 
experienced cagle-watcher, even with 
young calves. 

But can they bear such weights to a 
height, to the lofty eyries to which they 
are alleged to bear children for their 
young ? A definite instance of great 
strength, furnished by a witness, sug¬ 
gests that they can coast down a hill, 
but not fly up. 

Carrying off a Fawn 

The eagle in question pounced down 
upon a herd of red deer near Toch Shiel, 
beat a fawn away from its mother, 
seized it in its talons, flew with it straight 
down the mountain side for half a mile, 
and dropped it. Thereupon the captor, 
now joined by a second eagle, attacked 
the poor fawn and killed it. 

The legend about these birds and 
children is old and widespread, and in 
the North of England remote country 
inns bear the sign The Eagle and Child, 
as commemorating a tragedy of the kind. 

Ferocious, brave, and skilful, the 
golden eagle is to the deer and sheep of 
the Highlands what an enemy aeroplane 
in wartime is to us. Many wonderful 
stories of these eagle battles are on 
record, but none is more grim than a 
contest witnessed in the forest of Flower- 
dale, by Gair Loch in Ross-shire. 

Battle in the Forest 

The bird plunged down on to the back 
of a roebuck which was feeding outside a 
wood. The terrified animal had the 
instinctive wisdom to dash back to thick 
cover in order to dislodge its assailant 
from its hold. 

Endangered by the rush, the eagle 
fastened its talons more firmly in the 
flesh of its steed, and then, as it ap¬ 
proached a tree, gripped the slender 
stem with one of its claws while despe¬ 
rately clinging to the deer with the other. 

So great were the-speed and force of 
the deer, and so tremendous the strength 
of the eagle’s twin grip, that the bird 
was split asunder as by a knife, and for 
a moment one half remained clutching 
the roebuck while the remainder was left 
gripping the tree. , 


THE LITTLE FARM OF 
THE FOUPLANS 

NINE CENTURIES WITH 
ONE ADDRESS 

French Family Older than 
William the Conqueror 

REMARKABLE RECORD 

Forty-three years before William the 
Conqueror set out to do battle With 
Harold for the throne of England, a man 1 
named Lascassies-Pouplan owned a little 
farm in France, at Lucgarrier, near Pau. 
Today, after exactly goo years, a 
Lascassies-Pouplan owns the same farm, 
which for 24 generations has passed from 
father to son in the same family. 

The eleventh-century member of the 
family entered the name of himself with 
his wife and children in a big book, and 
left a note in the volume desiring that all 
who followed, from generation to genera¬ 
tion, should copy his example. - The 
request has been complied with, and 
nine ctnturies of births, marriages, and 
deaths in the Lascassies-Pouplan family 
are entered in that old book, from 1023 
down to 1923. 

The Iron-Bound Chest 

The facts have been ascertained by the 
French Ministry of Agriculture, which 
has been awarding- medals for long- 
continued possession of land. This old . 
book, with its first entries faint but still 
distinct, enclosed in the original old iron- 
bound chest, itself a mighty piece of 
ancient, furniture, ‘ is one of the most 
remarkable family documents in the 
world ; possibly there is none to rival it. 

It is fair to ask what these 24 genera¬ 
tions of Lascassies-Pouplans have done 
with their nine centuries of existence. 
The present holder of the farm has been 
Mayor of Lucgarrier for the last 15 
years ; and his ancestors filled the same 
office before him. What else ? 

The family may have produced talent 
and wasted it among the furrows and 
round the parish pump ; or it may have 
continued from age to age on the same 
intellectual level as that of the farmer 
who was in possession when the Vikings 
were changing their name to Normans, 
when America and Australia were un- 1 
known, and African coasts were not to 
be explored lest fire and demons should 
consume the crews of ships. 

The Fire of Genius 

The fact is that these old-established 
families, proud as civilisation is of them, , 
do not as a rule produce genius. Like 
marries like for generation after genera¬ 
tion, and the intellectual type becomes 
fixed and standardised. The case is the 
same everywhere. 

In England the families to produce 
notable men have been astonishingly few. 
Even when two distinguished people 
marry, the children may not become 
illustrious. Nature demands contrasts, 
variety of qualities from which to fashion 
her geniuses. The Pouplans are of the 
salt of the earth’s solid respectability, 
but it is from the rolling stone of life 
that the fire of genius is struck, 

ADVENTURE IN ,A 
LONELY JUNGLE 
Wife’s Splendid Devotion 

An ex-officer of the British Army, 
Mr. Exshaw, has been splendidly saved 
from death by his wife, whose acquaint¬ 
ance he made in Paris during the war. • 

They were in their motor-boat on the 
Mazaruni River, in Guiana, when a 
lamp exploded and set fire to the 
husband’s clothing. Mrs. Exshaw put 
out the fire with a blanket, but not 
before the victim was terribly burned. 

For three weeks she nursed him alone 
in the jungle before he was out of danger, 
and it was sbe weeks more before he 
could be moved. By that time they 
were almost dead of starvation, rice, salt 
fish, and condensed milk being their only 
food, and very little of that. Finally 
they were rescued by natives. 
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THE QUESTION 
OF WATER 

IS ANOTHER DROUGHT 
COMING ? 

How the Winter Rains Fill Our 
Wells and Springs 

WHERE THE WEATHER 
COMES FROM - - 

The autumn of 1922 was remark¬ 
able for persistently gloomy but nearly 
rainless weather ;" and the question 
was asked whether we were likely to ex¬ 
perience a renewal of the great drought 
of 1921. The renewal of normal rains 
in the latter half of December showed 
that these fears were probably groundless. 

Winter droughts are seldom very 
protracted, but if persistent they are 
more serious than summer ones. We 
depend upon winter rains to fill the 
fissures of the ground and feed the springs 
during the spring and summer. In 
summer most of the rain is used up by 
plants or dried up by the Sun 

While we cannot form any opinion as 
to whether droughty conditions are likely 
to recur, we know a little of the causes 
that brought them about. It is believed 
that the drought of 1921 was caused by 
an extension northward of the great belt 
of high air-pressure which encircles the 
northern hemisphere between the zone 
of tropical rains and the temperate zone 
of intermittent rains,' within which the 
British Isles lie. 

Sharp Frost and Clear Skies 

This great belt of high air-pressure is 
nearly rainless. It stretches across the 
Sahara Desert, Egypt, and a great part 
'of Central Asia, and has its counter¬ 
part in the southern hemisphere in the 
deserts of Australia and the Transvaal. 

The northern high-pressure belt moves 
northward in our summer and southward 
in our winter. In summer it extends to 
Southern and Central Europe, bringing 
long spells of dry weather. Occasionally 
it comes as far as Southern England. 

It is, however, very rare for this ex¬ 
tension of the high-pressure belt to occur 
in winter. In our islands spells of dry 
winter weather are more often caused by 
isolated patches of high air-pressure to 
the north or east. The difference is 
considerable. A northerly high-pressure 
area, or anti-cyclone, sends floods of 
cold Polar air from the east or north¬ 
east over this country. We therefore 
get biting winds and sharp frost, but 
usually fairly clear skies. 

Damp Air from the Atlantic 

When the anti-cyclone lies to the south 
our winds are from the west, so that the 
weather is milder, but cloudy and 
gloomy, because the air has been warmed 
and made damp in passing over the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is not damp enough 
to produce rain in any appreciable 
quantities except on the west coast. 
The past autumn gave us both types. 

A correspondent of the C.N. writes 
suggesting that the great earthquake in 
the Southern Pacific on November 11 
may have been responsible for the 
northward extension of high air-pressure 
in the northern hemisphere, to which the 
autumn weather must be attributed. 

Earthquakes and the Weather 

But it is improbable that the two 
circumstances are connected. In the 
first place, the northern extension of the 
high-pressure belt was fully developed, 
though afterwards interrupted, nearly a 
fortnight before the earthquake occurred; 
and was only a repetition of the con¬ 
ditions prevailing eighteen months ago. 

Then, between us and the South 
Pacific there is a great gulf fixed. Over 
the tropical belt of the Earth lies an 
almost permanent tract of low pressure, 
which would almost certainly absorb 
any surge of air from the south and 
interrupt its passage northward. 

It is improbable that any movement 
of the Earth’s surface could set up a 
wave of the magnitude required to 
produce the conditions noted. 


G.H.Q. OF THE WIRELESS WORLD 



The Commandant of the Eiffel Tower Station with his staff 



Inside the transmitting room 


The helix, or coil of wire, used with the 
Poulsen Arc 


The Poulsen Arc used for continuous 
transmission 


These recently-taken photographs show the inside of the wireless station on the Eiffel 
Tower, from which, every day, messages are sent out to people listening-in all over Europe 
and beyond. The curious, snake-like-looking chains in the top picture are insulators to 

prevent the leakage of current 


OIL FUEL IN 
FACTORIES 

Keeping Up a Steady 
Heat 

A ROARING FLAME SEVEN 
FEET LONG 

One of our big food factories, employ¬ 
ing 8000 people, having decided to turn 
eight of its great. boilers, which are 
thirty feet long, to burn oil instead oi 
coal, was able to change about sc 
quickly that work was only suspended 
for four days. 

It is a most interesting thing, this 
burning of oil in a furnace to raise steam. 
The oil is pumped into a big supply tank' 
raised well above the boilers. The oil 
thus falls by its own weight through 
supply pipes into burners, which project 
it into the furnace. There the oil is 
atomised—which means that it is blown 
into a fine spray. Great pressure is used 
to do this. 

When the burner is turned on the oil 
flows from it like dark treacle. As it 
comes out of the burner a fierce jet of 
steam catches it and throws it forward 
as an invisible spray. The spray catches 
light with a small explosion, and con¬ 
tinues as a steady, rushing flame seven 
feet long, the sound of which is like the 
roar of a waterfall heard at a distance. 
The flame is clear white, with a slight 
tinge of orange toward the end. 

A great advantage of the system 'is 
that a uniform heat is maintained such 
as is very rarely secured even with the 
most perfect stoking of an ordinary 
coal furnace. 

Oil has many other advantages over 
coal. It is easy to transport and almost 
smokeless. The boiler-house can be 
kept very much cleaner, and there is a 
considerable saving of work. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, at the present price 
of oil coal is still the cheaper fuel. 


A RED INDIAN MEMORY 
Ride to a Tragic Scene 
PAWNEES IN MOTOR-CARS 

The Pawnees are going to hold 
memorial services at Massacre Canyon. 

In 1873 they were still a great Red 
Indian tribe, ready to fight and scalp 
any other tribe that might cross their 
path ; but in that year they were 
almost exterminated by their rivals, the 
Sioux, who had been at war with them 
for hundreds of years. 

In the spring of 1873 they had been on 
a great buffalo hunt—seven hundred of 
them, warriors, squaws, and children. 
They had had great sport, and were 
returning home with 800 horses loaded 
with buffalo meat when they were 
suddenly attacked by thousands of 
Sioux, who killed and scalped most of 
them, and would have exterminated the 
whole tribe had not the United States 
cavalry put a stop to the massacre. 

So many Pawnees were killed on that 
occasion that the survivors retired from 
their hunting grounds and settled on the 
Government Reservation at Oklahoma, 
where they have remained since. 

Now the younger Pawnees, and a few 
of the old Pawnees who fought on that 
disastrous occasion, wish to go on a pil¬ 
grimage to the scene of the massacre— 
now called Massacre Canyon—and to hold 
memorial services. But, alas for the 
days of romance, they are going to make 
the journey', not on foot or on horseback, 
but in motor-cars ! 


A POST OFFICE SURPRISE 

A man who went into a post-office 
near the C.N. office the other day was 
surprised to receive lialf-a-sovereign in 
his change. Post offices are supposed to 
send all gold to the Bank of England, 
but here, as they had only onecoih, they' 
gave it away for fear of losing it.'*’ 
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A MAN AND HIS 
BIRDS 

LORD GREY’S FINE TALK 

The Many Forms of Flight by 
Which We Know the Birds 

THE TAME WILD THINGS 

All lovers of birds will be grateful to 
Viscount Grey for the charming talk 
he gave to the Conference of Educational 
Associations in London, when the sub¬ 
ject before it was Nature Study. The 
first thing Francis Bacon said about 
study, when he wrote an essay on it, 
was that " studies serve for delight.”' 
And that was the spirit of Lord Grey’s 
study of birds—the delight of it. 

As Lord Grey talked of the birds he 
knew, those who listened to him were 
sitting in a dull London room on a par¬ 
ticularly dull winter day, but the 
.speaker’s delight in the birds he had 
watched spread like sunshine over all 
who heard him. 

Flight 

The birds Lord Grey talked of were 
his personal friends. He knew them, 
and they knew him. as a perfectly harm¬ 
less and really nice and helpful human 
' being. That is the only right way of 
studying birds—as chums. 

There were many features of bird ac¬ 
tivity and character that Viscount Grey 
commented on. First came flight. You 
know a bird by its flight perhaps more 
quickly than by any other appearance 
or movement, for there are almost as 
many forms of flight as there are kinds 
of birds—from the gull, swaying about 
without the least apparent effort, to the 
woodpecker, whose heavy head makes 
him seem to be constantly falling down 
and picking himself up with an effort. 

Colour and Nests 

Then colouring is a constant call for 
observation, especially variations in 
the same bird as the season changes. 
Nobody really knows birds unless he 
knows them when they are dullest as 
well as when they are brightest. 

Nests served as an introduction to 
Lord Grey’s favourite builder, the long¬ 
tailed tit; and song brought in the 
constant singers, the homely robin and 
the shy wren. It is these tuneful but 
modest birds, always with us, that Vis¬ 
count Grey was drawn to admire rather 
than the mellow nightingale, the loud 
thrush, or the leisurely blackbird. 

Who that has known birds and loved 
them would not like to have had Lord 
Grey’s experiences of the wild ducks 
he reared with a brood of tame ducks ? 

Joy of a Bird’s Life 

As young ducks they ate out of his hand 
with the tame ducks. Then, when the 
season for migration came, away they 
flew with other wild ducks whom 
they had joined as companions. Great 
adventures they must have had in 
wholly unknown lands, yet in due course 
they heard the call of the place where 
they were born, and back they came, 
not together but singly, and each of 
them, undisturbed by. long absence, at 
once trustfully began to eat again out 
of the hand of their well-known friend. 

Above all, bird-lovers will be glad that 
Lord Grey remembered to say how joy 
is the chief note of a bird’s life. Birds 
are happy things. They exult in life. 
If they have fears their tremors quickly 
pass away. And if we want to know 
them, as their best interpreters have 
known them we must find ways of 
ministering to their joy. | 


THE ROBBERS IN 
THE TOMB 

A Joke Thousands of 
Years Old 

EXPLORERS MEET WITH A 
GREAT SURPRISE 

The removal of the treasures from the 
funeral chambers of Tutankhamen con¬ 
tinues to yield' interesting examples of 
Egyptian art ; among them a child’s 
small stool and a large stool covered 
with the heads of animals. Whether 
there wall be any discoveries of animals 
themselves, we shall see; but we 
can hardly expect to hear of such a 
curious discovery as that made in an¬ 
other tomb, described in the Egyptian 
chapters of "Arthur Mee’s Golden Year,” 
the book which has perhaps the most 
complete story yet told of the Valley of 
the Kings. 

The story is that the diggers burst 
suddenly one day upon the figure of 
a dog, his tail curled over his back and 
his eyes open, staring at a monkey that 
was shrinking from him in terror. They 
looked alive, but they had stood there 
twenty centuries and more, the mummies 
having been unwrapped by robbers, who 
had evidently put them together like 
this as a mark of their humour. It is 
surely the first joke that ever took 
thousands of years to see ! 

A picture of the dog and the monkey 
as they stood through all these ages is 
given on page seven. 

richman;s good idea 

Splendid Trip for Four Young 
Farmers 

Early next year four boy members of 
the Young Farmers’ Clubs of Great 
Britain will enjoy a trip which will 
equip them with a valuable store of 
general and agricultural knowledge. 

Without any expense to their parents," 
they will cross the Atlantic and tour the 
Eastern and Western Provinces of 
Canada on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
stopping at all the most progressive 
farming centres. The journey terminates 
with a free summer course at the Alberta 
Agricultural College, 

This fascinating adventure for the 
four young farmers is made possible 
by the generosity of Mr. E. W. Beatty, the 
President of the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way, in order to encourage the Young 
Farmers’ movement in England, and to 
strengthen the ties between this country 
and Canada. 

The trip will be a valuable scholarship 
in farming practice and of the utmost 
value to the boys. The successful lads 
will be chosen at the Ideal Home 
Exhibition at Olympia, in March, by 
Sir George McLaren Brown, who is 
European General Manager of the Cana¬ 
dian Pacific Railway. 

TRANSFORMATION OF 
ASHANTI 

A Promising Movement 

Fifty years ago Ashanti was regarded 
as one of the most backward parts of 
the world. 

Superstition and cruelty were ram¬ 
pant. Human sacrifice was a habit. 
But the latest report by the British 
representative- in that once benighted 
African land tells a very different story. 

Captain Rattray, who is studying the 
people officially as an anthropologist, 
says that in certain parts of the country 
“ something in the nature of a mass 
movement toward Christianity lias 
set in.” The Christian converts for 
1921 numbered nearly 15,000. 

The Ashanti race lias always resisted 
Mohammedanism, the religion which 
makes the swiftest appeal, as a rule, 
to the African nature, and the work of 
the missionaries, of education, and .of 
native evangelists seems at last to have 
broken through Ashanti reserve with 
startling results. . ■ 


CAR COMES OUT 

OF A BARN 

And Goes Into a Museum 

RELIC OF THE EARLY DAYS OF 
MECHANICAL TRACTION 

America, which has motor-cars enough 
for all her population to ride in at the 
same time, has been interesting herself 
in a quaint little motor-car just brought 
out of a barn. 

The motor-car is the product of steady 
evolution, but it is almost impossible to 
say by whom it was first invented, and 
there are numerous claimants for the 
honour. 

Steam motor-cars were produced in 
France' in the eighteenth century, and in 
1884 a German invented a gas-driven 
vehicle. The first American motor-car 
was probably made in 1891 by Charles 
Duryea; and his second attempt has just 
been given a prominent place in the 
American national museum. It ran for 
four years, and then retired to a barn, 
from which it has lately emerged in 
order to receive honour as a pioneer. 

Remarkable to say, this old car, so 
funny and clumsy in appearance, em¬ 
bodies most of the essential features of 
the modern car. It has a spray car¬ 
buretter, electric ignition, and also 
water-cooling. 

In 1896 Duryea sent a car to England 
to compete in the historic race from 
London to Brighton, and it reached 
Brighton quite an hour before any of 
the other cars, 

theTspanof a life 

What an Old Man Saw 

What a marvellous range of time, 
what a wide field of interest, a single 
life can cover. We are moved to think 
of it by the appearance of a new diary. 

Whether Henry Crabb Robinson’s 
voluminous reminiscences will ever com¬ 
pete with Pepys’ Diary may be doubt¬ 
ful ; but as a record of the personalities 
and customs of his time his writings are 
certainly of exceptional interest. 

Born in 1775, and dying when ninety- 
one in 1867, Robinson knew most of 
the notable men of his day, and left 
more than a hundred volumes to record 
his experiences. He heard John Wesley 
preach, yet he lived to be remembered 
by many now living. 

Among his friends and acquaintances 
were Charles Lamb, Coleridge, Words¬ 
worth, Southey, Hazlitt, W. S. Landor, 
Goethe, and Schiller. He -was a school¬ 
boy when Cowper published John Gilpin, 
and as an old man he reviewed one of 
Matthew Arnold's books. He lived 
through the times of Trafalgar, Water¬ 
loo, and the Crimean War, and his 
diaries give a detailed account of the 
Prussian War against Austria in 1866. 

So much history of the world can be 
compressed into the life of one man ! 

NEW ZEALAND’S FOOD 
EXPORTS 

Government and the Dairies 

Dairy farmers in Britain have long 
complained of the difficulty of marketing 
their produce at a profit, owing largely 
to the lack of arrangements for collecting 
it, indifferent transport facilities, and 
high freight rates. 

It is interesting to see that in that 
go-ahead British Dominion of New 
Zealand there has been laid before 
Parliament a Bill for the control of the 
export of all dairy produce in the country. 
The Bill, which has reached its second 
reading, provides for the establishment 
of a Board of Control of eleven persons, 
two appointed by the Government and 
nine by the producers. 

The Board will deal with produce i 
valued at many million pounds, for, 
to take three items only, in a recent 
year the Dominion exported cheese 
valued at over £6,000,000, butter valued 
at £3,000,000, and preserved milk worth 
about £800,000. 
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NATION’S TREASURES 
BROUGHT TO LIGHT 

Rare Sculptures Hidden 
in a Cellar 

LONDON’S COLLECTION OF 
ANCIENT MEXICAN MONUMENTS 

A very interesting collection of sculp¬ 
ture has been opened recently at the 
British Museum. 

It is called the Maudslay Collection of 
Maya Sculptures, and represents the 
life-work of Mr. A. P. Maudslay, who 
carried out seven expeditions to Central 
America between the years 1881 and 1894. 

Little was then known of early Mexi¬ 
can semi-civilisation, hut Maudslay 
found some beautifully carved old 
stones that could be read as a language 
by a scholar. 

Much of this sculpture was sent home 
in its original form, but other large 
pieces, called monoliths and lintels, had 
to remain. 

It was important, however, to get an 
exact copy of the inscriptions carved in 
glyph, so Maudslay carried out the 
difficult task of taking moulds by means 
of paper-squeezes and then making'casts 
from them in plaster. 

Then he presented the collection to 
the British nation, but there was not 
the public interest in the discoveries 
then as there is now. For a short time 
the casts were shown at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, but they were 
subsequently stored in the cellars and 
practically forgotten. 

Forgotten for Thirty Years 

Here they lay for 30 years, while in 
the meantime research was going on and 
the value of the discoveries being more 
understood. 

Then the casts were called out of 
hiding by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, and, like Rip Van Winkle, 
brought to life again. The whole col- 
, lection is now on exhibition in fine state. 

The inscriptions are in the form of 
animals, birds, and people in various 
attitudes that take the place of letters. 
These are called glyphs, and were all 
carved with stone tools. 

In the middle of the room is a huge 
cast of a monolithic animal called the 
Earth-Monster, which is like two massive 
serpents with a large, ugly face. 

The sculpture is of great artistic value 
because it shows how superior the Maya 
races were to the early Egyptians. The 
human figures are beautifully carved 
and are quite equal to much of the art 
of modern times. 

It would be a great gain if we could 
get the originals of these casts. Perhaps 
the exhibition will encourage others to 
go to Central - America and carry on 
exploration, as is now being done by 
Americans aided by the Carnegie Insti¬ 
tute. The romantic story of the Maudslay 
Collection might then be continued. 

66 YEARS WITH ONE LUNG 
The Only Case Ever Known 

People sometimes talk of a man with 
only one lung when one of his lungs 
has been destroyed by disease, but the 
destruction is seldom or never so 
complete as to justify the expression. 
But a case of a one-lunged man has 
just been discovered at Twickenham. 

An employee of the local district 
council had died of pneumonia, and a 
post-mortem examination "showed that 
the man had no lung on his left side,, 
and had never had one. He died at 
the age of 66, so for 66 years he had 
" carried on ” with only one lung. 

That is the only case of the kind that 
has ever been known, but one lung 
would be quite sufficient for most 
breathing purposes; for we use both 
lungs to their full' capacity only when 
performing very arduous or violent 
work. Nature has richly endowed 11 s. 
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PICTURE-NEWS & TIME MAP SHOWING THE EARTH’S HOTTEST AREAS 
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The Earth’s Hottest Areas in Janusry 

The Earth’s hottest area, marked on this 
map, forms a strip round the world 
known as the Hot Belt. All the areas 
between the wavy lines have a tempera¬ 
ture of 70 degrees Fahrenheit or over. 
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ITALY MAKING THINGS 
MOVE 

Settling Down to Peace 
USELESS OFFICIALS GO 

For years there has been much talk 
all round the world about reconstruc¬ 
tion, and making a fresh start to over¬ 
come the slackness and loss caused by 
the war ; but resolution has usually 
evaporated in talk. 

Now, for good or for evil, one country 
is beginning to make things move. 
Italy is doing, and doing quickly, quite 
a number of filings that have hitherto 
only been talked.of as desirable. . 

Here are a few of her doings. Her 
Ministry of Agriculture has suppressed 
21 consultation boards, numbering 332 
officials. The Ministry of War has dis¬ 
missed 1000 officers of the Royal Guard. 
The Minist ry of Education has abolished 
20 sectional boards, leaving only 30, 
and has stripped them of all unnecessary 
members. Various boards whose work 
had a bearing on labour have been sup¬ 
pressed as unnecessary. 

Indeed, in every department of public 
life a disposition has been shown to re¬ 
duce to nearly a half the number of 
people employed on official tasks, leaving 
only those who have work that will 
employ them fully. 

Italy has done voluntarily what 
Austria had been compelled to do by 
the Powers that are doing, their utmost 
to save her from ruin. 

BABY’S 30,000 MILES 
Record Infant Travellers 

An Isle of Wight reader claims to 
know a boy baby who competes with 
the girl baby we recently described as 
“ A Great Little Traveller.” 

Here is the laddie’s performance. He 
left Melbourne, Australia, at the age of 
two, toured about England for several 
months, and returned to Melbourne 
within eight months of leaving it, after 
having travelled 30,000 miles—the same 
distance as the other child we noted. 


GLIDING FOR SEVEN 
HOURS 
A New Record 

The gliding record lias again been 
beaten ; this time, strangely enough, by 
an aeroplane. 

A French officer, Lieutenant Thoret, 
while flying in Algeria in his 80 horse¬ 
power aeroplane, discovered some gusts 
of wind favourable for gliding and 
hovering. Taking advantage of these, 
he shut off his engine and remained up, 
without any motive power .other than 
that supplied by the wind and gravity 
acting on his machine, for over seven 
hours, thus beating easily the previous 
gliding record of nearly four hours. 

This is a really remarkable feat con¬ 
sidering the great weight of an aeroplane, 
with its motor and equipment, as against 
the light weight of a glider. 

THE WIND TO LIGHT A 
VILLAGE 

Interesting Plan for Scotland 

A scheme is being considered by which 
the Scottish village of Portpatrick is to 
be electrically lighted by wind power. 

Estimates of the cost are being ob¬ 
tained from a Glasgow firm of engineers, 
who undertake to instal the new system 
of lighting in six months. v 

Between five and six hundred lamps 
of 20 or 25 watts are to be used. 

If the scheme is carried into effect 
Portpatrick will have the distinction 
of being the first place in the world to be 
lighted by windmills. See World Map 


IN THE GOOD OLD TIMES 
A Schoolmaster’s Record 

At a . meeting of school teachers the 
other day an old-time master was re¬ 
ferred to who administered to his pupils 
911,500 canings, ! 124 floggings, and 
1360 taps with the ruler. He had made 
700 boys stand on peas, 600 kneel on 
sharp edges of wood, and 5000 wear the 
fool’s cap. What a mercy we do-not 
live in the “ good old times ” ! 


100 YARDS OF FIRE 
Strange Scene in a Road 

A strange, scene was witnessed not. 
long ago on an English road. 

When a lorry—with the unsuitable 
name of Romance—was conveying ten 
tons of acid from London to Manchester, 
the acid burst into fire near Cannock, and 
the steel drums containing it exploded. 

The flames burned furiously,, and in a 
few minutes the tongues of fire licked up 
all the telegraph poles, hedges, and grass 
for a hundred yards around. So fierce 
was Ihe blaze, and so poisonous were 
the fumes generated by the acid, that 
no one could approach, and the firemen 
were unable to combat the devouring 
flames. Luckily the accident took 
place outside Cannock ; had it taken 
place in a town it would have effected 
tremendous destruction. 

Another lorry loaded with acid was 
stopped in time from proceeding, and it 
is plain that all lorries carrying such 
inflammable freight should be prevented 
from traversing towns, and should be 
safeguarded from accidents. 


C.N. IN INDIA 

Villages No English People 
Know 

A correspondent, writing from the Nizam’s 
Dominions in Southern India, sends this note 
with the photograph which appears on page 12. 

The C.N. goes to many out-of-the-way 
places; here it is being used to give 
knowledge in a boarding-school in an 
Indian jungle. 

Many of the pictures in it show 
wonderful things which few of the people 
here have seen. In some of our villages 
no English people have ever been. 

In the photograph there is a girl who 
was given in babyhood to the service of 
a goddess. But instead of becoming a 
devil priestess she will now become a 
Bible woman, and will help all the other 
people in her village. Picture on page 12 


INVENTOR AND THE 
MILK CHURN 
For a Cleaner and Quieter 
World 

We have all' been astonished some¬ 
times, no doubt, at the dexterity with 
which a porter propels with one hand a 
milk churn along a railway station plat¬ 
form, and startled at the clatter' with 
which he throws 'it down. But the 
clatter of milk churns hurled off milk 
trains in the early morning may soon be 
a thing of the past. 

Mr. A. S. F. Robinson has been dis¬ 
playing at the National Institute of 
Inventors in London a silent milk-churn, 
silent because the top and bottom are 
fitted with rubber tyres. It has also 
rubber handles. And, what is more, it is 
fitted at the top with a device to prevent 
dirt creeping in or milk splashing out. 

If the new device appeals to dairymen 
it will make smaller churns possible 
because no space will be required for 
milk to splash about in, and the churns 
can be made of lighter metal because 
most of the violent shocks they receive 
will be absorbed by the rubber tyres. 
Best of all, they will keep milk securely 
protected against the intrusion of dirt. 

Of the many new uses to which rubber 
is being put surely one of the most appro¬ 
priate is this, in which the juice of the 
rubber tree, so closely resembling milk in 
some ways, is to be applied to prevent the 
contamination of milk and to give us a 
more silent world. Picture on page 12 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Angora . . 


Ashanti . . 

. Ah-shahn-tee 

Attiia . . 

. . . . At-til-ah 

Ba3 T azid. .. 

. . . . Bi-ah-zeed 

Brahe . . 


Galatia . . 

. . . Gal-ay-shah 

Huygens 

. . . . Hoy-genz 

Schiller . . 

, . . . . Shil-ler 

Tamerlane . 

. , •. Tam-er-layn 
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I recollect the glee with which John 
Ruskin recalled and described the childish 
joy of shelling peas, the pop which assures 
one of a successful start, the fresh colour 
and scent of the juicy row within, and the 
pleasure of skilfully scooping the bouncing 
peas with the thumb into the vessel. 

’“This is one of the memories re- 
A called by a noble man, Edward 
Lee Hicks, Bishop of Lincoln. 
We remember speaking on the 
platform with him, and thinking 
what a splendid man he was. 

He was at college with Ruskin. 
It must have been wonderful to 
hear Ruskin talk about the forms 
and colours of the earth and the 
sea and the sky—about pictures 
and cathedrals, but who would 
have thought so great a man would 
know the joy of shelling peas ? 

Perhaps it never occurred to us 
to call this task a joy. It is just 
a little bit of help we can give 
sometimes—a good turn for 
mother on Saturday morning. 
But when the last shell pops we 
are glad to be free again. , 

But there is a way, it seems, 
of making work into a delightful 
thing. We must keep our eyes and 
ears open, and we shall find that 
there are strange and beautiful 
things everywhere. It was like 
John Ruskin, who has taught all 
of us to see the beauty of moun¬ 
tains and clouds and Turner’s 
pictures, to find a perfectly thrill¬ 
ing delight in shelling peas. Scent 
and sound and beauty of form— 
all were there. If he found them, 
why should not we ? 

We should set out prepared to 
enjoy things, whether they are 
called work or play ; and then 
we shall enjoy them. When a boy 
is asked to go into the garden and 
pull a cabbage, he can find in the 
leaf of a cabbage a most wonder¬ 
ful green. Or if he has to wait in a 
grocer’s shop he can look at the 
wares and tell himself of the 
lands from which they have come. 
All the lands of the East and the 
South have sent their goods to 
the grocer’s counter. If we keep 
our eyes open there are windows 
everywhere through which we can 
look into far-away lands, and see 
their peoples working to give us 
our daily food. ■ 

Everything depends upon the 
sheller of peas. Every task in our 
life becomes what we make it. 

If we arc '. looking for ugly 
things we shall find them. If we 
love' beautiful things they will 
crowd round us. Two boys go 
out and do much the same things, 
but at. the end one has been 
bored and the other has had a 
jolly day. Where is the difference ? 
The one was not looking for 
anything interesting; the other 
went out to enjoy everything, and 
if that day he had had to shell peas, 
he would have listened for the 
pop, and smelled the sweet scent. 

He would have been like John 
Ruskin, and who can. want to 
have a nobler thing said of him ? 


The Old Piano 

Js there not something almost too 
pathetic for words in the news 
that they have found Beethoven’s 
piano among the ruins of Vienna ? It 
is the piano that was made to play 
specially loud notes because 1 the 
immortal master of music was deaf. 

The last time we heard of this 
piano was in the story of Beethoven 
playing it with all his might in a 
cellar to drown the noise of the French 
guns at the gate of the city, lest their 
sound should make him deaf. Now we 
hear of it again, and it is still in the 
ruin of war. 

But what it brings to mind, this 
maker of sweet melody, is the thought 
that this immortal man, who did be¬ 
come too deaf to hear the glorious 
music he bequeathed to all mankind, 
when he came to the end of his life was 
able to write these beautiful words of 
farewell to men. 

Farewell, and do not forget me after I am 
dead. Oh, men, I have deserved that you 
should think of me, for in my lifetime 1 have 
often thought of you to make you happy. 

In his affliction he loved to make 
happiness for others. It is a noble 
lesson for us all, a beautiful memory 
that comes to us' through this old piano. 
© ■ 

A Book of Hope 

T HE c .N. offers a warm handshake, 
to Dr. Norman Maclean. - 

It is a difficult world that we live 
in. Evils abound. And what hope is 
there ? The one hope is in the reform 
of the hearts of men through love. 

That is the idea illustrated in Dr. 
Maclean’s new book of thirteen social 
and spiritual essays —“ Victory Out 
of Defeat," Dr. Maclean is one of 
the most vivid of living Scotsmen, 
and, -as the spirit of his book is the 
spirit of the C.N., we extend to the 
writer the hand of comradeship. 

The Butchers 

The butchers of Monte Carlo have 
opened business again. The 
wretched amusement of pigeon-shoot¬ 
ing is in full swing there. 

It seemed for a brief space as if the 
exposures in The Times would have 
killed it. Public opinion so condemned 
the cruelty of this miserable compe¬ 
tition that a continuance of it appeared 
likely to injure Monte Carlo.. 

Now, however, the bold “ sports¬ 
men ” who delight in taking their 
stand in an enclosed ground and firing 
a shot-gun at bewildered birds just 
released from a dark box into the 
bright sunlight, have rallied and have 
returned to assert their prowess. 

Jt is clear that they are not con¬ 
vinced, they are not ashamed, and the}'' 
still defame the name of “ sportsman,” 
which, outside Monte Carlo, is supposed 
to mean something fine and manly. 

The C.N. hopes that all who have 
any influence will use it to keep travel¬ 
lers away from Monte Carlo, the centre 
of the meanest “ sport ” in which 
mean men indulge. 


As Others See Us 

Jt is always useful, a lecturer told his 
audience the other day, to know 
how we appear in the eyes of others. 
But it is more useful still to go on 
doing what is obviously right, and 
waste no time-in finding out what 
others think of you. 

Do what we will, we can never 
do what they all think right; we 
must always look faulty or foolish in 
the eyes of some. But we may remem¬ 
ber what happened to the man who 
tried to satisfy everybody : he satisfied 
nobody—not even himself. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

urkey is reported to be watching 
England closely. Having, in fact, 
a regular bird’s-eye view. 

0 

goMEBODY is wanting' the Ten Com¬ 
mandments rewritten. We would 
rather have them re-read. 

0 

Jt is said that many schoolgirls have 
a bad circulation. The C.N. sets 
them a better example. 

E ■ 

A day will dawn, according to a 
speaker, when all men will be 
equal. We fear it 
will not be a dawn 
but an evening, 
a 

Gardeners are 
said to be akin 
to fishermen. Yes, 
but only in relation 
to worms. 

0 

J'he golfer never 
minds the 
weather. The 
weather wouldn’t 
mind if he did. 

0 

Economists con¬ 
sider we ’are 
getting much 
better off than we 
used to be. It is only necessary, now, 
that we should get on better. 

.. - .0 
'J'jie gentleman who said he had 
learned much from hard facts 
was probably a geologist. 

□ 

JTxercise is said to keep the doctor 
away. But suppose the doctor 
does not take any ? 

0 

We don’t know what electricity is, 
writes an expert. We only know 
what we have to pay for it. 

' © 

The Worst of It 

JYJr. Ford makes about two hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand dollars 
a day. We are glad we arc not Mr. 
Ford. We should never have the 
courage to take a day off. 

© 

The King’s Prayer for 1923 

Amid the universal complications 
left by the war, my heart goes out to 
all in their trials and sufferings, and I 
devoutly pray that in the coming year, 
inspired by the feeling of unity and 
mutual confidence, we shall together 
strive to restore the happiness and 
prosperity of our beloved country. 


\Y 7 no has not heard of Florence 
Nightingale ? 

And who has heard of Miss Alt ? 
Nevertheless, the lamp of our heroine 
is outshone by an even greater charity. 
The men Miss Alt served had no claim 
on her, either as fellow-countrymen or 
fellow-believers. She was over seventy 
when she went to their aid. 

It was 1912. People in Constan¬ 
tinople believed that the Turkish army 
was holding its own with the Bulgars. 
But one day Mr. Maurice Baring was 
motoring through San Stefano when 
he came upon what he, a war corres¬ 
pondent, describes in his reminis¬ 
cences as " the most gruesome and 
terrible sight ” he has ever seen. 

On a plot of land, bounded by a 
railway embankment on one side and 
a wall on the other, there lay a great 
crowd of men dying of cholera. He says 
there was nobody to help them; 
nobody to look after them ; nothing 
to be done for them. He speaks of 
them as lying like a 1 heap of half- 
crushed worms. 

To the Rescue 

The Turkish Red Crescent is said to 
have done good work with the wounded 
in the field. But this outbreak of 
cholera paralysed the authorities. They 
did nothing for the sick hordes ; the 
men were left to suffer and to die, and 
this only seven miles from the capital. 

Then Miss Alt came to the rescue. 
She started a Relief Fund with £4. 
She took over a deserted school. She 
began by giving water to the dying. 

Miss Alt was Swiss ; she was aided 
by two American men, an Austrian 
lady, a-Scottish minister, and the 
Englishman Maurice Baring. Money 
was supplied by the British and 
American Embassies. 

At first nursing was impossible. 
She could only give broth to the 
hungry, cover the shivering, and carry 
out the dead. There were no appli¬ 
ances, no beds. The men lay. on the 
floor so thickly that you could hardly 
set foot between them. Almost all had 
cholera; many had gangrened wounds. 

In the dirt and anguish of this place 
there were only tv r o beautiful things : 
one was the courteous gratitude of the 
soldiers—even in their agony the 
Turks never for one-moment forgot 
their perfect manners—the other was 
the old Swiss woman’s face. 

Love and Charity 

Impervious to disgust, says Mr. 
Baring, but saturated w'ith pity, over¬ 
flowing with love and radiating charity, 
she threaded her way, bowed with age, 
and with silvered hair, from room to 
room, laden with gifts ; unconscious of 
the stench, blind to the hideous sights, 
she went her way, giving and helping 
with both hands, cheering with her 
speech, and healing with her smile. 

By and by the medical authorities 
came to her aid. The school became a 
model hospital. But this could never 
have been save for Miss Alt’s enter¬ 
prise, for the patients would have been 
dead of hunger and thirst. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 


Where Cricket on 
the Hearth is pUyed 
- in winter 
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EXODUS 

A TERRIBLE EVENT OF 
OUR TIME 

Flight of a Great Host from 
the Homeland 

THE BLIGHT OF WAR 

By Our Political Correspondent 

Though we can overhear in England, 
as if by accident, some of the slightest 
things that are happening in America, as 
when we “ listen-in ” by wireless, yet 
some of the world’s most tremendous 
happenings only, reach our ears in hints 
and exclamations, if they reach us at all. 
Events tragic. with human suffering 
rarely get into the newspapers in a form 
that makes them felt. 

How many of us know, in our hearts, 
that during the last year whole popula¬ 
tions have been thrust out of their 
hopies and have had to flee for their 
lives, houseless fugitives counted by the 
million ? But.it is so; and we have been 
quite unmoved. 

Sad Scenes of Long Ago 

“ Pray ye that your flight be not in 
winter,” said Jesus, when, with His 
never-failing sympathy. He pictured the 
scene of a general exodus before-the curse 
of war. All readers of history must, time 
and-again, have felt momentarily the 
terror of such scenes, as when Britons 
fled before marauding Saxons, and 
Saxons before marauding Danes, and 
English (as in Edmund Spenser’s day) 
before infuriated Irish, and men of all 
races on the Eastern borders of Europe 
before the hordes of Attila the Hun or 
Tamerlane the Tartar. 

But we think of these scenes of panic 
and flight as having happened long ago. 
In truth, they have been happening in 
1922, and are happening in 1923, and .we 
have not realised them. 

Safety in Flight 

From the borderlands of the Turkish 
highlands in Asia Minor, where the Turk 
has his natural home, hundreds of 
thousands of people—men, women, and 
children—of Greek and Armenian parent¬ 
age and holders of Christian beliefs, 
have hurriedly left all and sought safety 
of life in flight. 

It has been the same in Eastern 
Thrace,. in Europe, where the certain 
gentlemen representing the great Euro¬ 
pean Powers and sitting in 'conference 
have agreed that large districts which 
the Powers had handed over to Greece 
must be returned to Turkey. 

Instantly the masses of the population 
have begun to move, for no suffering 
that a homeless wanderer can imagine 
has been equalled in terror by the fear 
that the Turk is coming back into his 
lands of conquest, and, moreover, 
coming as a conqueror. 

Terror of the Turk 

Again, the same thing has happened 
in Constantinople, though the eye of 
publicity is open- there. VVe hear of 1500 
British subjects moving out from Con¬ 
stantinople before worse has a chance to 
happen ; and tens of thousands, if not 
hundreds of thousands, belonging to 
non-Turkish races wait for an antici¬ 
pated alarm to, flee. 

Who are these people who are thus 
uprooted from the lands they have tilled, 
and whose trade they- have carried on ? 
They- are the men, for the most part, 
who have done the work that makes life 
in Turkey possible under moderately 
civilised conditions. They have the 
instincts of industry and trade, while 


Last year there were 23,966 street 
accidents in London, an increase of 
3087 on the previous year. 

The French airman Sadi Lecointe lias 
made a record by flying at Istre, in the 
South of France, at 217I miles an hour. 

Saved by the Telegraph Wire3 

A woman who fell over a railway 
bridge at Leicester was caught by the 
telegraph wires and only slightly injured. 
She was rescued by a ladder. 

Thrift Not Yet Dead 

The total number of National Savings 
Certificates now issued is 606,960,500, 
and of these 810,437 were bought in the 
week before Christmas. 

Earth Racing Away From the Sun 

The Earth having reached its nearest 
point to the Sun on January 2 is now 
racing round its orbit at 1127 miles a 
minute, and in.six months’ time it will 
be 3,112,000 miles farther away. 


the Turk himself has neither. They are 
despised by the Turk because they have 
these instincts and he has not. As he 
does not like them he does not want 
them near him, and as soon as he has a 
sense of power over them the simplest 
method of riddance seems to him to be 
to clear them away altogether. 

The quickest way of doing that is to 
surround them with a dread of coming 
disaster that will not allow them to 
stay. And so the roads are crowded 
with pitiable processions of the dis¬ 
possessed and their household goods. 

It would be unfair to say that the im¬ 
pulse towards a modern exodus is felt 
only by the Christian section of Turkish 
society. To a, considerable extent, when 
the Greeks moved into parts of Euro¬ 
pean Turkey the Turks moved out. 
.The army of Kemal, whose victories 
were so swift arid complete and- unex¬ 
pected, was not recruited only from the 
mountainous central parts of Asia Minor. 


The landlord of a hotel has been 
prosecuted under an old Act for allowing 
billiards to be played on Christmas Day. 

Great floods have occurred'in the Fen 
district of Lincolnshire, where a few 
weeks ago there was a water famine. 

Qoocl New3 

In 1913 the amount of beer drunk in 
Britain was 36 million barrels ; in the 
year just past the consumption was 
reduced to 18 million barrels. 

A Big Cheque 

The cheque paying for the renewal of 
its bus licences in 1923 by the London 
General Omnibus Company was for 
the large sum of £245,823. 

Australia’s White Crow 

A white crew that has.just been cap¬ 
tured at Wiseman’s Creek, near Bathurst, 
is said to be the first of its kind ever 
caught in New South Wales. It has 
been handed over to the Sydney Zoo. 


With them were the Turkish refugees 
who withdrew as the non-Turkish races 
of the Balkan States and the Greek 
mainland extended the borders of their 
ownership. 

The movements of races to return to 
their kin from the midst of populations 
where they feel themselves aliens is 
strikingly visible, though without vio¬ 
lence, in the repatriation of Czechs from 
Poland. Many peasants whose ancestors 
settled in Poland as long ago as the 
eighteenth century are moving back now 
into Czeclio-Slovakia, and are being re¬ 
settled there on government lands, with 
great rejoicings. 

The doleful truth is that partly 
civilised races can rarely reach the eleva¬ 
tion of spirit which admits toleration by 
feeling the warm impulses of a common 
humanity, and so a change of fortune 
between race and race brings about an 
exodus of one race or the other, and so it 
will be until the gospel of human gentle¬ 
ness abides in the hearts of men. 


LISTENING TO 
AMERICA ' 

The Conquest of Space 
Goes On 

WIRELESS WITHOUT AERIALS 

By Our Marconi House Correspondent 

Though it is marvellous enough that 
we should be able so easily to receive 
music from broadcasting stations in this ' 
country, the fact that many people have 
succeeded with amateur apparatus in 
picking up entertainments which were 
broadcasted in America for American 
listeners is almost beyond belief. Yet 
quite a body of clever English operators 
have received music and speech from 
Newark, eight miles from New York. 

Perhaps the record achievement in 
this direction was the feat of Captain 
H. J. Round, of the Marconi Company, 
who is known all over the wireless world 
on account of his inventions. Mr. Round 
succeeded in receiving at his house in 
London portions of a concert sent out by 
wireless from Schenectady, near New 
York. In one case a piano solo was so 
loud that it woke up a child sleeping in 
another room. The amazing thing is not 
that the music came from America, but 
that Captain Round : s aerial was only a 
frame two feit square. 

Modern Aladdin’s Lamp 

What a fine example of the extra¬ 
ordinary powers of the modern Aladdin’s 
Lamp, the valve. . I asked Captain 
Round why, if the valve was capable of 
doing that, it had not been , done long 
before, and he answered, “ Probably 
because nobody had tried it before.” 

Here is a hint to those who are un¬ 
fortunately placed for aerials.. Some 
people, especially dwellers in flats, have 
no garden ; others, like the people in- 
St. Pancras, are forbidden by over- 
timid authorities to erect aerials. . For 
all these there is a message of hope, 
on two conditions—first, that they live 
within two or three miles of the broad¬ 
casting stations in London, Birmingham, 
or Manchester ; second, that their houses 
have electric light. 

Eledric Light as Aid to Wireless 

People who can fulfil these conditions 
need not worry about out-of-door aerials 
or poles ; all they need to do is to buy a' 
particular kind of plug, which is attached 
by a flexible wire to the receiver and fits 
into an ordinary, electric light socket 
like an electric lamp. This arrangement 
provides an effective aerial, by con¬ 
necting the aerial terminal of the receiver 
to the electric light wires which run 
through the house. Any wireless dealer 
can obtain one of these plugs for you. 

Mr. Arthur R. Burrows, whose clear, 
cheery voice many of our readers have 
heard 1 in past days announcing the 
items delivered by the Marconi House 
Station, has been appointed Director 
of Programmes of the British Broad¬ 
casting Company. 

He is the pioneer of wireless broad¬ 
casting in this country and means to give 
listeners-in a nightly treat. As.Director 
of Programmes his duties will soon take 
him away from the wireless station, and 
his voice will be heard as announcer no 
more, but his mind will control the 
entertainments heard far and wide. 

POISOnIb OTTLES 
A Tragic Mistake and Its Lesson 

The tragic mistake lately made by a 
chemist of sending a customer a bottle 
of poison instead of a bottle of medicine 
emphasises the necessity for distinctive 
wrappers for poison bottles. 

If a bottle of poison and a bottle of 
medicine are both wrapped up irt white 
paper, it is not impossible that the poison 
bottle may be mistaken for the medicine 
bottle and sent to the wrong address 
with tragic consequences; for many 
patients, expecting a bottle of medicine, 
might not pay much regard to the label 
or to the colour and shape of the bottle. 

Not only a distinctive bottle but also 
a distinctive wrapper should be used for 
all poison that is supplied. 


THE JOKE IN PHARAOH’S TOMB 



Thousands or years ago robbers broke into a Pharaoh’s tomb in Egypt and lound the mum¬ 
mified bodies of a dog and a monkey. Evidently as a joke they placed them together in the 
position shown here, but it was twenty centuries before other men entered the tomb and 

saw the joke. See page 4 


Continued irom the pfevious column 
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A Napoleon Mystery 

THE DISAPPEARANCE OF AN AMBASSADOR 

' Old Diary that Brings a Strange 
Story to the British Museum 

TRAVELLER WHO VANISHED WITH THE FLICKER OF A LAMP 


THE DRINK BILL 

ALMOST BEYOND BELIEF 

Drinking Away the Homes 
of a Vast Population 

£450,000,000 

By Oup Economic Correspondent 

One of the best pieces - of news for 
years is that the Beer Bill of the nation 
has been cut in two since 1913. But 
the Drink Bill of our people is still an 
astounding thing. 

As all alcoholic drink is subject to 
taxation, we are able to tell how much 
the nation spends on it, and the total 
is one of the most astonishing things in 
the world-—so extraordinary that if it 
did not rest upon official evidence and 
the actual payment of taxes we should 
not believe it. The figure for last year 
was £450,000,000. 

There are about 47 million people in the 
United Kingdom. But the children do 
not drink alcohol, and very many of the 
men and women never touch it, knowing 
the harm it does to health. The greater 
part of the £450,000,000 is probably 
spent by about .1.5 million people. 1 

Ten Million Families ' 

©ur 47'millioh people belong to about 
ten million families. ■ Divide the families 
into £450,000,600 a year, and we get 
£45 a year for each family, say half-a- 
crowri for every day, including Sundays'! 

’ Let us consder this. Half-a-crown a 
day is; the -average, but.- there are 
hundreds of thousands of families that 
never touch alcohol, hundreds of thou¬ 
sands more that consume very little 
indeed, and hundreds of thousands again 
tliat are quite moderate consumers. 
Probably, out of our ten million families 
three millions are - abstainers or very 
moderate users ; so that the £450,000,000 
must be mostly spent by about seven 
million families—and not by or for all 
the people of these families, but by 
some of the adults belonging to them. 

Again, it is not the rich who account 
for the spending. The consumption of 
wine is small'. Most of the money has 
always been spent' on beer and spirits, 
and spent, by poor and working people. 
It is a terrible conclusion, and one which 
ought to be realised by all. For what 
does it mean ? 

How to Build Houses 

The £450,000,000 spent on drink 
might be the price, not Of misery and 
squalor, but of national regeneration. 
There has been much talk of extravagant 
spending on houses,' but our national 
provision for new homes is a mere 
fraction of the drink expenditure—say, 
ten millions a year against 450 millions ! 

Even with present high building costs, 
a very good cottage can be built for 
£700, and a fine one for £1000. Divide 
£700 into . £450,000,000, and' we get 
640,000 houses.; 640,000 houses are the 
homes of 3,200,000 people. So we—or 
some of us^-drink away every year the 
price of homes for 3,200,000 people. 
In ten years the homes of 32,000,000 
people are wasted. 

We could pull down the worst half of 
our houses and rebuild them in fine 
style in ten years with our Drink Bill. 

Good Houses Mean Good Lives 

We are already a much poorer people 
than the Americans, and America is 
giving up alcohol. She will conquer the 
world without it. The boys and girls 
of -America are growing up without 
knowledge of what is a quite unnecessary 
drug. Also they are being far- better 
educated than our children. In America 
we see a liberal free education and no 
drink ; in Britain we have a starved 
education and flaring public-houses at 
every corner. It is a contrast we must 
get rid of. We must follow the cutting 
down of the Beer Bill by cutting down 
our Drink Bill as a whole, and increasing 
the effectiveness of our population. 

Good houses mean good lives. When 
we drink away millions of homes we 
drink away at the same time the future 
of tens of millions of people. 


The British Museum has lately re¬ 
ceived a very interesting document—• 
the diary of Mrs. Benjamin Bathurst, 
telling how she wandered over Europe 
in 1809 searching everywhere for her 
husband, who had disappeared totally 
and suddenly. A relative of Mrs. 
Bathurst has presented the original 
diary to the museum. 

The story that lies behind this 
journey by the wife of the vanished 
man is one of the strangest in the 
annals of history. 

A Secret Journey 

Mr. Bathurst, as ambassador for 
England, had been planning with the 
Emperor of Austria how England and 
Austria could combine to destroy 
Napoleon. Napoleon’s victories had 
caused the failure of this mission, and 
Mr. Bathurst, very much frightened 
about what Napoleon would do to him 
if he laid hands on him, drove secretly 
away from Vienna on the long journey 
to England. 

In the course of his dangerous 
journey the ambassador arrived at a 
little town in Brandenburg where it 
was necessary to change horses. He 
went to an inn called the White Swan, 
where he ordered ' dinner. - Then he 
asked who was in command of the 
soldiers in the town, and went out to 
interview this important person. 

The Nervous Ambassador 

There was a lady present with the 
officer when Bathurst was admitted, 
and she left it on record that the 
Englishman was so stricken with ner¬ 
vousness that he could not hold a. cup 
of tea. Bathurst explained that he was 
a merchant on the road to Hamburg, 
and had good reason to believe his life 
was in danger. Would , the captain 
kindly send a guard of soldiers to be - 
posted at the inn till his departure ? 

The officer laughed at the merchant’s 
fear, but, to set his mind at rest, gave 
orders for two soldiers to be posted at 
the White Swan. Bathurst withdrew, 
still so nervous that he could hardly 
get into his sable coat. 

Arrived at his inn, and thinking he 
could best avoid Napoleon by travelling 
at night, he gave fresh orders, and 
remained in a room all the evening 
tearing up and burning papers. During 
this time two Jewish merchants drove 
up and entered the inn. 

When he was ready, Bathurst ordered 
the horses to be brought out, dismissed 
the soldiers, and went down the stairs to 
see his portmanteau placed at the back 
of the carriage. 

A Dark and Windy Night 

It was a dark and windy night. The 
ostler carried a lantern while he busied 
himself with the harness of the horses ; 
the valet shivered at the carriage door. 
Bathurst’s secretary stood under the 
porch settling the bill with the landlcyd. 
Bathurst walked to the horses’ heads, 
and the light from the ostler’s lantern 
fell upon him for a moment as he stood 
there. That ivas the last time he was ever 
seen ! The lantern’s dirp light flashed 
away from him, and with that flicker 
of light the ambassador vanished. 

No one thought of looking for him just 
then, but in a few minutes, when the 
horses were ready and the door of the 
carriage stood open for his entrance, it 
was discovered that he had disappeared. 
They went up to his rodm, hurried 
round the stables, and called to him in 
the dark night. All in vain ; the dark¬ 
ness had swallowed him. While this 
commotion was going on the two Jews 
ordered their carriage and drove awav. 


The captain was told of Mr. Bathurst’s 
disappearance, and hurried to investigate 
the mystery'. Not a minute was lost. 
Bathurst’s servant and secretary were 
put under arrest; the carriage, with 
all its belongings, was taken to the 
barracks, and a search was instituted. 
The marshes were searched, the woods 
were beaten, the river was dragged. 
The whole town was seeking for the 
Englishman. No trace could be found. 

The Find in the Woods 

A month afterwards the trousers of 
the unfortunate ambassador were found 
in a wood, and during the next year his 
fur coat with a violet-coloured lining 
was discovered in the cellar of some 
poor people named Schmidt, hidden 
behind a pile of rough wood. Tire 
woman Schmidt declared that she had 
found the coat in the post-house. 

In England people believed Napoleon 
had caused the murder of Bathurst, and 
so bitter was English feeling on this 
point that Napoleon actually wrote to 
Mrs. Bathurst assuring her that he knew 
nothing whatever of the crime. 

Suspicion rested on the two Jews ; 
but they were found, examined, and 
discharged. At last people came to 
think that, overcome by terror, Bathurst 
had killed himself. Time passed away 
and people almost forgot the matter. 

Discovery in a Hovel 

Nearly fifty years afterwards, how¬ 
ever, a hovel on the road to Hamburg 
was being pulled down, when a skeleton 
was discovered under the stable floor. 
The back of the skull showed the trace of 
a blow. The ownership of the house was 
traced back to the year of Bathurst’s 
disappearance. In those days it was 
owned by a man named Mertens, who 
had been a servant at the White Swan. 

Then it came out that old Mertens 
• had given one of his daughters £150 
and another £120. At the death of 
Mertens’ wife she showed signs' of 
wishing to confess something, but before 
she could utter words she sank into 
unconsciousness and died. 

That is all the world may ever know 
definitely' of this mysterious disappear¬ 
ance. It looked as if the ambassador had 
been called away from the horses’ heads 
on that dark night by the servant Mer¬ 
tens, and brutally killed lor his money. 

An Ugly Ending 

That explanation-, however, is not very' 
satisfying. A number of persons had 
been arrested at the time of the dis¬ 
appearance, but after communicating 
with Berlin the local authorities released 
the ^prisoners and put obstacles in the 
way of any further inquiries. 

This action appears to have received 
the support of the British Government, 
and the conclusion now come to is tliat 
Bathurst, who was a rather indiscreet 
and talkative person, had gained know¬ 
ledge of the projected rising in Prussia 
against Napoleon organised by secret 
societies of officers, and was removed at 
the instigation of these conspirators, who 
feared he would let out their secret, so 
that it might eventually reach Napo¬ 
leon’s ears before they were ready. 

The Berlin Government, it is believed, 
knew who the murderers were, but, as 
inquiries would have brought to light 
much that it was dangerous to let 
Napoleon know at that time,the Prussian 
authorities, with the consent of the 
British Government, agreed to drop the 
matter entirely;. 

It is an ugly ending to a story Of 
extraordinary' mystery, now revived by 
this diary of the sorrowing wife’s 
adventures that comes to rest in the 
British Museum. 


HYING POPULATION 
OF THE SOIL 

REMARKABLE CENSUS 

An Acre Crammed with as Many 
Lives as London has People 

CENTIPEDES AND MILLIPEDES 

By a South Kensington Correspondent 

A census of the living creatures in 
the soil has been taken by Mr. H. M. 
Morris, one of the entomologists of the 
Rothamsted experimental farm. 

He examined the soil of two plots on 
Rothamsted farm in a field which has 
been arable land for many years. While 
the first plot has received ordinary farm¬ 
yard manure since , 18 43, the second has 
had no manure since 1839. This 
difference in treatment shows itself 
in the number of creatures found in the 
soil — worms, centipedes, millipedes, 
spiders, mites, and so on. 

The soil from each plot was removed 
to a depth of one inch, and then in 
lay'ers of two inches down to nine inches 
below the surface. With the aid of a 
special shovel and four iron plates 
driven- into the ground to form a box, 
Mr. Morris was able to obtain the soil 
in layers at the depths he required. As 
each lay'er was removed it was put into 
a linen hag. The soil in each bag was 
sorted out in small quantities by' breaking 
it up on a sheet of paper. 

Living Underground 

Mr. Morris found by far the greatest 
number of insects and other inverte¬ 
brates in the upper three inches of soil 
in both plots, but some species were 
found chiefly at a greater depth. For 
instance, wireworms—the larvae of 
click-beetles—which feed on the roots of 
plants, were most abundant between 
five and seven inches below the surface ; 
and, with the sole exception of mites 
and spiders, all the other groups— 
insects, worms, millipedes, and centi¬ 
pedes—were found in both plots in the 
soil taken at seven to nine inches down. 

The investigation showed that there 
would be no less than fifteen million 
living creatures to an acre nine inches 
deep in the soil from the manured plot, 
and nearly five million in the same 
depth of soil from the unmanured plot. 
In each case approximately half these 
numbers were insects. 

There are, that is to say, about as 
many insects and other creatures in the 
soil in an acre nine inches deep as 
there are people in London ! 

PEST OF WILD GOATS 
A Hundred Thousand on Two 
Islands 

*' Three acres and a cow ” has been 
held up as an ideal of agricultural pros¬ 
perity ; but two and a half acres and 
a wild goat has its disadvantages. 

The two islands of Maui and Hawaii 
in Hawaii are swarming with goats. On 
Hawaii a number of Boy Scouts and 
soldiers lately conducted a goat drive, 
and estimated that there are probably 
108,000 wild goats in the islands, or one 
goat to every two and a half acres. So 
much destruction do they do to.the grass 
and trees that the islanders are applying 
for a grant of 50,000 dollars to cover the 
expense of exterminating them. 


FOREST OF 10,000 YEARS 
AGO 

Discovery at Washington 

Contractors excavating for a huge 
new hotel in Washington have discovered 
some very old tree stumps at a depth of 
forty fret. 

Geologists estimate the age of the 
stumps at 10,000 years, and as they are 
44 feet in girth Washington citizens are 
now trying to picture the site of their 
stately capital when it was a forest. 

Dynamite had to be used to move the 
stumps of these ancient forest giants. 
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THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 

ANGORA 

TURKEY’S NEW CAPITAL 

The town of Angora has been con¬ 
stantly before the eyes of newspaper 
readers during the last three or four 
years, when it has been the centre of 
government in Turkey. Now it is the 
acknowledged capital of that country. 

Its claim to the position depends 
chiefly on two facts : it is the real centre 
of the part of the world that is genuinely 
Turkish, and its remoteness makes it 
safe. Whereas Constantinople can be 
commanded from the sea by any strong 
naval Power, Angora is 220 miles inland, 
and it would be a dangerous task for any 
European army to try to reach it. 

Paul’s Letter to Angora 

Angora is only a small town with 
about 40,000 inhabitants, but it is 
surrounded by a mountainous vilayet, 
or district, of the same name, with a 
population approaching a million. 

■Its history is long and strange. When 
St. Paul wrote his letter to the Galatians, 
Angora was the place to which it was 
directed, for the province of Galatia, 
right in the middle of Asia Minor, was 
what is now the vilayet of Angora, and 
the Galatians who had become Chris¬ 
tians were descended from Gauls, men of 
the same race as the ancient people of 
France. Three tribes of Gauls, moving 
westward from the East, stayed in 
Angora 300 years before Christ, and in 
25 n.c. Galatia was made a Roman 
province. Twice the Councils of the 
early Christian Church met at Angora. 

The Lofty Citadel 

Since. then the changes in its people 
have been strange indeed. The town 
rises from narrow streets on the banks 
of the Angora river, which runs into 
the South-West part of the Black Sea, 
and culminates in a lofty citadel, a 
strong position often taken and retaken 
as tides of human invasion swept over 
Asia Minor. 

When, in the Byzantine period, Con¬ 
stantinople was the world’s greatest 
city, Angora, under the ancient name of 
Ancyra, flourished as one of its most 
important outposts. It was taken 
successively by Turks and Arabs and 
by Turks again, and then was captured 
by the Crusaders. Our first great poet, 
Chaucer, makes the knight in his com¬ 
pany of Canterbury pilgrims one of the 
heroes who fought there. 

After the present Ottoman Turks 
captured it they were routed there and 
their Sultan, Bayazid, was captured by 
the great Central Asian raider Tamer¬ 
lane and his horde of fierce horsemen. 

Great Historic Sites 

It is not unfitting that a place with 
such an eventful history should have 
come to be the capital of a twentieth 
century country under a victorious rebel 
general like Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
who is now the chief figure in the politics 
of Western Asia, though he professes 
to act on behalf of a National Assembly 
of his race. 

Angora lias long been famous for 
its fine wool, its mohair, or goats’ silky 
cohering, and its carpet weaving, and 
the country around has valuable mineral 
wealth little worked. 

The history of mankind seems to 
revolve round certain ancient sites, like 
Mosul (Nineveh) and Jerusalem and 
Rome and Constantinople; and it is 
interesting that Angora, once of almost 
first importance, should come again 
into the front of the great moving 
picture of history. 


GROWING CAMPHOR 

Many Countries Now 
Making Experiments 

THE JAPANESE MONOPOLY 

That strange substance we call cam¬ 
phor is obtained from a variety of the 
laurel tree which grows native in Japan' 
and China. The camphor is distilled 
from the chopped up laurel wood. 

The product is used in medicine, but 
of late years it has had a wide applica¬ 
tion in industry in the manufacture of 
celluloid. 

The Japanese have almost a mono¬ 
poly of the camphor trade, which is 
extensively carried on in Formosa.- 

Many millions of pounds, weight are 
produced in a year. The vast extension 
of the celluloid industry has made the 
question of supply very important, for 
the Japanese, having the- chief output 
of camphor, are monopolising the 
celluloid trade also. Experiments in 
growing camphor are therefore being 
made in China, California, Burma, Cey¬ 
lon, Australia, and elsewhere. 

There is also the question of making 
artificial camphor. This has been 
successfully accomplished, but the arti¬ 
ficial product is at present dearer than 
the natural one. 

Celluloid, the dangerous substance we 
are so familiar with-in the form of toys, 
combs, backs of hair-brushes, bag 
handles, knife handles, and various 
ornaments, is a mixture of camphor and 
nitro-cellulose. Its terrible danger is 
that it is exceedingly inflammable, and 
the greatest care should be exercised in 
its use. It should never be used for toys, 
or given to children, or worn in any way. 
Articles made of celluloid should never 
be brought near heat or a naked light, 
and we should all beware of kinemas 
where inflammable celluloid films are 
used. They should be forbidden by law. 

THE LEAGUE oFiMINDS 
A Little Known Part of the 
League of Nations 

One of the new activities of the League 
of Nations that has not had the notice 
it deserves is the Committee formed at 
the last Assembly of the League to 
unite the learning of the world. 

Its aim, in big words, is to promote 
intellectual cooperation. The commit¬ 
tee has formed three sub-committees. 
The first aims at collecting books of 
a learned or scientific character written 
in all countries and so to form several 
international libraries, through which 
the thinking men of each country may 
know what the thinking men of all 
other countries are doing Thus the 
world’s knowledge will be pooled. 

A second sub-committee will try to 
set up a common international standard 
for university studies and degrees, with 
international exchanges of students. 

The third sub-committee will try to 
bring about universal copyright, so 
that the products of a man’s brain may 
be protected everywhere from theft. 

A wide and fair opportunity for the 
world’s best new thought is air ideal that 
.will greatly add to the dignity and use¬ 
fulness of the League of Nations. 

THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moon at 8 p.m. on January 24 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 
Name and address must always be given. 

What is the Natural Food of the Yak ? 

The yak lives on the grasses that grow 
in Eastern Asia, where it is found. 

Is There Alcohol in Celluloid ? 

Alcohol is used in the manufacture of 
celluloid, but evaporates in the process. 

Is the Moon Ever Totally Obscured From 
Our View ? 

Yes, during a total eclipse, when the 
shadow of the Earth is cast upon it. 

What is the Assapan ? 

Assapan is'the native Indian name for 
the American flying squirrel, whose 
scientific name is sciuropterus. 

What Birds Eat Holly Berries ? 

Blackbirds and thrushes devour them 
eagerly, and in hard seasons, when other 
food is scarce, many other birds also eat 
holly berries. 

Is Africa an Island ? 

Africa is a continent, but as, since the 
cutting of the Suez Canal, it is com¬ 
pletely surrounded by water it can 
certainly be called an island. 

Has the Fly a Heart ? 

A muscular tube, or kind of heart, lies 
in a cavity under the hinder part of the 
abdomen. It is divided into four 
chambers, each with a pair of openings 
into which the blood is sucked! 

What Causes the Humming of Telegraph 
Wires ? 

It is due to the vibration caused by 
the wind blowing upon them, just as the 
striking of piano wires or the plucking of 
harp strings sets up vibrations. 

What is Conscience Money ? 

Money sent secretly to relieve the 
prickings of conscience. Usually the 
term refers to money sent to the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer in payment of a 
tax that has been evaded. 

Through What Power Telescope can 
Saturn’s Rings be Seen ? 

Huygens, who in 1655 was the first 
man to discover the form of the rings, 
saw them with a telescope of 2J inches 
aperture and 23 feet focal length, with a 
magnifying power of a hundred. 

Why Do We Have Less Snow now than 

We Used to Have ? 

Weather, according to men of science 
who study the subject, occurs in cycles, 
and mild winters were quite as common 
a century or more ago as they are now. 
We have had severe winters in the last 
thirty years, and are likely to have more. 

Why is a Staff Given to the Engine-driver 

on a Single Line ? 

This is a precaution to ensure safety. 
There is only one staff for the whole 
section of line, and no driver may start 
off without it. Consequently, if a driver 
taking a' train one way has the staff, no 
train can start in the opposite direction 
till he arrives and gives up the staff. 

What is Angelica ? 

Angelica is a British wild plant be¬ 
longing to the parsley family, and is 
common in damp places. The angelica of 
commerce, however, used in confec¬ 
tionery and medicine, consists mostly of 
the candied shoots and leaf stalks of 
angelica plants cultivated in France and 
other European countries. 

How Does an Elephant Use Its Tusks ? 

The tusks, which are really the incisor 
teeth greatly prolonged, are used by 
male African elephants for uprooting 
small trees, and the female uses hers for 
scraping the bark from trees. The tusks 
are also used as weapons for goring an 
opponent. Indian elephants carrying 
timber rest the weight on the tusks, sup¬ 
porting the beam with the trunk. 

What are the Density and Mass of the 
Earth, Moon, and Sun? 

The density of tile Earth, reckoning 
water as 1, is 5 .53, of the Moon 3’4, of the 
Sun r.|. The mass of the Earth is 
equal to six thousand million million 
million tons, or 6 followed by 21 noughts; 
the Sun is 331,867 times this, and the 
Moon less than one eightieth. In other 
words it would take 331,867 Earths to be 
as heavy as the Sun, and 81 'j moons to 
be as heavy as the Earth.. 


THE WONDERS OF 
ORION 

FABLED HUNTER’S 
SHINING BELT 

Cluster of Giant Suns 
Travelling Through Space 

VAST CLOUD OF FIERY MIST 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


None of the starry groups is so ar¬ 
resting and impressive as the wonderful 
constellation of Orion. 

The most striking of these scintil¬ 
lating stars are the three almost in a 
straight line. They-are of about equal 
brilliance, and constitute the belt of the 
mythical hunter Orion, who is repre¬ 
sented as fighting the bull Taurus, whose 
reddish eye we are all familiar with 
as Aldebaran. 


But Aldebaran happens to be very 
much nearer to us than to any star of 
Orion ; Delta and Zeta of the Eelt, 
together with Bellatrix and Theta, 
being certainly over 600 light 3-ears 


Betelgeuz*' 




Epsilon dfr 
Zetajf\ 


Thetd 


Kappa 




Orion, showing the directions in which the 
stars are travelling 


distant, and, according to a recent 
estimate, about 1600 light years from us, 

One light ^ear represents a distance 
about 65,700 times that of our Sun. 

These, together with many smaller 
ones, appear to form a great cluster oi 
suns all similarly constituted, travelling 
through space in the same direction, 
toward the south-east. The arrows at¬ 
tached to the stars in our star map show 
which way these suns are speeding. 

Secrets of Far-off Space 

The two prominent stars Betclgeuse 
and Kappa in Orion, whose distance has 
been carefully measured and found to be 
150 and 116 light years respectively, are 
not only much nearer to us than the 
other bright stars of Orion, but are also 
travelling in a different direction from the 
others—that is, eastward. And so we 
have confirmation of the fact that these 
two suns are not part of the Orion 
family, though in the constellation. 

Now, Epsilon, the middle star of the 
Belt, is known to be travelling in the 
same direction as the brilliant Rigel. 
Moreover, measurements have revealed 
the fact that the5' are both nearer to us 
than the true Orion family of helium 
suns. Epsilon appearing to be a little 
over 400 light years distant while Rigel 
is about 466. 

But these suns may be only the 
nearer members of the Orion famil}', and 
the fact that Epsilon is a helium sun 
similar to the Orion family, and Rigel is 
not so very dissimilar only more ad¬ 
vanced in stellar evolution, seems to 
confirm this view. They are all receding 
from us, including Beta in Taurus. 


Our Sun a Mere Pigmy 

All these suns are colossal, beside 
which ours is but a pigmy ; Rigel, for 
instance, must be at least 7000 times the 
size of our sun. He radiates 15,000 times 
as much light and heat; and even a 
small companion sun, apparently as¬ 
sociated with Rigel, which appears to ns 
smaller than the smallest star visible 
on a dark starlit night, is _twenty times 
as large as ours and radiates between 
forty and fifty times as much light. 

The more distant helium suns of Orion 
are known to be immersed in a vast 
nebulosity—a kind of luminous and 
fiery mist that can be seen with the naked 
eye on a dark starlit night, surrounding 
the star Theta. * G. F. M, 
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THE HOUSE 

A School Story @ 
With a Mystery 

CHAPTER 59 

A Mystery Solved 

lx was the splash of cold water 
■* in his face that brought Ray 
to his senses, and he looked up 
into the scared and blackened face 
of Jimmy. 

“ I thought you were dead ! ” 
gasped Jimmy. 

Ray sat up. He put his hand 
to the back of his head and gazed 
round in a dazed way. The cellar 
was still full of smoke and queer 
smells. Then all of a sudden 
memory came back. 

“ The man—the man who chased 
me ! Where is he ? ” he demanded. 

“ I think lie's dead,” replied 
Jimmy in a curiously flat'voice. 

“ Dead ! " gasped Ray-. 

H That retort of mine exploded,” 
explained Jimmy, “ and a piece 
must have hit him. ' He's over 
there by the stairs.” 

“ And you’re not hurt ? ” said 
Ray sharply. 

" No ; I got off cheap. Are you 
all right ? ” 

Ray hardly heard him. He was 
looking across through the mist 
of smoke at the man who lay so 
uncomfortably still on the floor 
by the foot of the stairs. Jimmy 
had re-lighted one candle, but, 
even so, what with the darkness 
of the cellar and the smoke it was 
difficult to see much. 

“ Who is he ? ” he asked, in a 
low voice. 

“ I haven’t looked,” confessed 
Jimmy. " I was thinking of you." 

" I'mall right,” Ray said. “ Quite 
all right, really. But we must find 
out who the man is.” 

As he spoke he struggled to his 
feet. He was so giddy that lie 
had to catch at Jimmy and hang 
on to him for a moment. But 
that only lasted for a few seconds. 

“ Come on,” he said to Jimmy. 

Jimmy hesitated. So, to tell 
_ the truth, did Ray. 

“ I don’t believe—I’m almost 
sure it can’t be Slogger,” said Ray. 
Then, in a desperate tone, " We’ve 
got to see,” lie ended, and went 
straight across the room. 

The map lay on-his face. He was 
as tall as Slogger, but the very 
first thing that Jimmy saw was 
that he was wearing a pair of dark 
trousers. Forgetting all about liis 
aching head, Ray simply swooped 
down upon him. , 

Next moment the, cellar rang 
with a regular shout. 

“ It’s not Slogger, Jimmy ! It’s 
not Slogger ! ’ ’ 

“ Then who is it ? ” asked J ; mmy 
thickly. 

“ It’s Slade ! ” cried Ray, as he 
stooped and, using all his strength, 
turned the man over. 

“ Slade ! ” gasped Jimmy. Then, 
as he came nearer, “ So it is 1 ” 

The. two boys were so amazed 
that for several moments neither 
spoke or moved. They remained 
gazing down at the. still and silent 
figure of the gate porter. 

" Then—then it’s Slade has been 
messing about here all these 
weeks ? ’.’ Jimmy said at last. 

“ Of course it is ! And in Slogger's 
clothes. Don’t you see, Jimmy, 
he’s just the one man big enough 
to wear them ? ” 

“ And Slogger's rooms are in the 
gate lodge, and.—and Slade valeted 
him!” cried Jimmy. "So, of 
course, he could get his clothes. 
It all fits in. Why didn’t we think 
of it before ? ” 

“I did once for,a minute,” con¬ 
fessed Ray, " that day when we 
waited for Hogan at the school 
gates and Slade came along in a 
hurry. Do you remember ? ” 

_ “ And he told us his heart was, 
groggy,” agreed Jimmy. “ Yes, I 
remember; but I never had any 
notion that it was Slade. He never 
seemed the sort to go creeping 
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about like this. What did he do 
it for ? ” 

Ray looked at Jimmy quickly. 

“ Do you mean to say you don’t 
understand ? " . . 

" Understand what ? ” " 

“ That Slade is the thief, Jimmy,” 
Ray answered quietly. 

CHAPTER 60 

A Raee for Safety 

F or a moment Jimmy looked 
staggered. Then lie drew a 
long breath. 

“ Yes, I suppose you’re right,” 
he said. “ Why, of course you're 
right 1 ■ It’s the only thing that 
explains it. He was stealing and 
trying to throw the blame on 
Slogger.” He paused, and looked 
down at Slade with a shiver. 

" What are we going to do now 
he’s dead ? ” he asked. 

“ Dead ! ” repeated Ray, with 
some scorn. “ My dear chap, he’s 
no more dead than I am ! A piece 
of your retort hit him on the head 
and stunned him. .The best thing 
will be for one of us to fetch the 
doctor." 

Jimmy at once started for the 
stairs, then stopped. 

“ I say, Ray, wouldn’t it be 
better to get Slogger ? ” he sug¬ 
gested. 

“ Yes, rather ! Much the best 
idea,” agreed Ray. Then he 
stopped. “ Wc should have to tell 
him everything, Jimmy,” he said. 

“ Yes; but I’d a jolly, sight 
sooner tell him than anyone else,” 
replied Jimmy, and ran off. 

Ray, left alone in the cellar, 
looked at Slade, saw he was still 
lying quiet enough, and went to 
the big pail, which Jimmy always 
kept filled, . to get some water 
pull the man round. 

As he, was dipping a tin mug 
into the bucket he heard a sound, 
and turned, to see Slade on his feet. 
There was blood on the man’s face, 
and he glared wildly at Ray. 

“ Who was it hit me ? ” he 
demanded, in a low, hoarse voice. 

“ Where's the chap that did it ? ! 
You tell me, or it’ll be the worse 
for you ! ” .1 

Slafle’s face and manner were so j 
wild that Ray felt a shiver run 
down his spine. | 

“ No one hit.you,” he answered 
■sharply. ” There was an explosion.” 

Slade’s eyes roved round the 
room and took in the broken stuff 
on the floor. ■ 

“ Then it was that young 
Clayton ! ” lie said fiercely. “ What 
was he doing here ? ” 

“ For that matter, what are you 
doing here ? ” retorted Ray. 

”, That’s my business ! ” Slade 
answered. Suddenly he stepped 
forward. “ And, see here,” he said 
threateningly, ‘'I' ve got to have your 
promise that you won’t say. any¬ 
thing about seeing me here, either.” 

Ray had no notion what to do 
or say. The man had evidently no 
idea that Jimmy had gone for 
help, and thought that if he once 
got Ray's promise he was safe. 

“ Speak up ! ” ' growled Slade, 

“ Give me your word quick, or-” 

He tried to catch Ray by the 
arm, but Ray dodged back. Slade 
uttered a savage exclamation and 
jumped after him. 

Quick as a flash, Ray flung the 
tin of water full in his face, and, as 
Slade staggered back, bolted past 
him, and was on the stairs before 
Slade had stopped choking. 

Up the stairs flew Ray like 
lightning, but before he reached 
the top lie heard Slade behind him. 
He reached the door, which luckily 
Jimmy had left open, sprang 
through it, and slammed it. 

But there was no key. This door 
the)* had always kept locked and 
bolted on the inside, and Jimmy 
carried the key. With a shock of 
horror Ray realised that lie could 
not keep Slade in. He saw that 
there was only one thing to do, and. 


leaping for the next door—that 
of the kitchen which had been 
Jimmy's original laboratory—Ray 
flung it open and darted through. 
His one chance of escape was the 
window below. 

Slade was in the passage before 
Ray was through the laboratory 
door. There was not even time to 
slam it in his face. The man was 
quite mad with rage. 

Fear lent Ray wings, and he 
gained the window well ahead of 
Slade. It was closed, and Ray 
hardly thought it possible to get it 
open in time. Luckily for him the 
sash was loose, and he pushed it up 
about a foot and plunged head¬ 
foremost through. Then he tripped 
and fell flat on his face on the 
ground outside. 

Came a crash behind him. 
Slade, unable to get through the 
narrow opening, had flung the sash 
up with such force as to splinter the 
glass. He leaped out almost on top 
of Ray. 

“ I’ve got you,” he roared, and 
Ray felt-a pair of great hard hands 
close upon the back of his neck. He 
was lifted bodily into the air. 

"Put him down, you brute ! ” 
came a thundering voice. “ You 
won’t ? Then take that! ” 

There was the thud of a heavy 
blow, Ray felt himself dropped 
again, and as he rolled over there 
was Slogger, his eyes- blazing, 
standing over Slade, who lay 
stunned against the wall. Jimmy 
was close by. 

CHAPTER 61 
In the Head’s Study 

“ A re you hurt, Cartwright? ” 

** asked Mr. Flower, as he lifted 
Ray to his feet, and his voice was 
as kind as a moment before it had 
been hard and fierce. 

“ N-not a bit, sir,” answered 
Ray ; “ but you were only just in 
time, sir.” 

“ I see I was,” said the other 
gravely. " What happened ? ” 

Ray told him. Mr. Flower 
nodded. 

“ Well, Slade won’t do much 
harm now,” he said grimly, as- he 
looked at the insensible porter. 
“ By the by,” he added, ” it might 
be worth while searching him. He 
may have the pearls on him. I-ook 
through his pockets, Clayton.” 

Jimmy was at work instantly, 
and next moment he was on his 
feet again, 

“ Here they are, sir ! ” he said, 
holding up the necklace in triumph. 

Slogger took them and glanced 
at them before slipping them into 
his own pocket. He was silent for a 
moment, evidently thinking hard. 

” I take it you boys have been 
using the old Manor House for 
some time past ? " he said at last. 

“ All the term, sir,” replied Ray. 
“ Clayton has been doing his 
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chemical- work, and I have been 
practising my violin here.” 

Slogger nodded. 

" I’ve got to have the whole 
story,” he said. “You two boys 
slip off and ask the doctor to come 
here. And tell Dawkes, the gar¬ 
dener, to get an ambulance. Then 
go to my room and wait for me,” 
They went off at once. Twenty 
minutes later Slogger found them 
in his room. 

“ Now let’s have it all,” he said. 
“ All, mind you, for if there’s any¬ 
thing against other boys be sure I 
will not use it without your per¬ 
mission.” 

He was so kind and genial that 
Ray found himself talking as 
easily as he might have done to 
Jimmy himself. Now and then 
Slogger asked a question, but for 
the most part he listened in silence. 

“ Well,” he said at last, when 
Ray had finished, “ of course I 
shall have to tell the headmaster. 
But, under the circumstances, I 
don’t think you need be much 
alarmed as to consequences. The 
recovery of the pearls should make 
up for a good deal. By the by, I 
suppose you know there is ?. £yo 
reward for their recovery? ’’ 

The two boys glanced at one 
another and gasped. 

“You will share that,” said 
Slogger. He rose from his chair. 
“ Now I must go and see the'Head,” 
he continued. “ You had better 
wait here until he sends for you.” 
And with a nod he left them. 

Jimmy looked at Ray. 

“ And that’s the chap we thought 
was a thief,” he said slowly, ” I 
say, isn’t he a topper ? " 

“ The best ever,” agreed Ray, 
and sighed. 

“ What’s the matter with you ? ” 
demanded Jimmy. “ What are you 
groaning about ? ” 

“ That rotten cribbing business. 
Slogger must still think you did 
it, Jimmy.” • 

“ I believe he’s forgotten it, 
anyhow," said Jimmy. “ Just see 
how decent he was ,to us both.” 
Ray's jaw set stubbornly. 

“ I’m going to get that cleared up 
some way or other,” he said. 
“ That beggar Ferguson has got to 
own up sooner or later,” ' 

Mr. Flower, meantime, was talk¬ 
ing to the headmaster, and had 
very soon given him all the facts of 
the case. Then he took the neck¬ 
lace from his pocket and handed it 
over. Dr. Glennie took it with a 
sigh of relief. 

“ My wife will be delighted,” he 
said. “ And I, too, am delighted’ 
Flow-er. I was so terribly afraid 
that some of . the boys had been 
stealing.” 

“ I'm not so sure they haven’t,” 
was Slogger’s surprising reply. 

Dr. Glennie started. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Well, sir, I’m not yet sure of 
my facts, but I have certain sus-» 
picions which I will endeavour to 
verify. We may learn something 
from Slade himself when he is able 
to talk.” 

“ Where is he ? ” asked the Head. 

“ In a cell at the police-station. 
I’m afraid I hit him rather hard, 
and it may be some time before he 
is' able to talk. Meantime, perhaps 
you would like to see Cartwright 
and Clayton.” 

“ Yes, I will see them after tea. 
Will you tell them so ? ” ■ 

Mr. Flower hesitated a moment. 
“ You will let them down easily, 
sir ? ” he asked. “ I know they 
have broken bounds, but not, I 
think, with any ill intent.” 

Dr. Glennie’s eyes twinkled. 

“ Trust me, Flower. They are 
not a bad pair. Indeed, the only 
thing against either of them is that 
case of cribbing in which Clayton 
was caught by you.” . 

Slogger’s face went suddenly 
grave. He shook his big head, 

“ I never had any case in my 
form'that worried-me more,” he 
said. “ Clayton is not the sort to 
crib. He is as honest as the day. I 
only hope that I have not made 
some terrible mistake about that 
business. If I have I shall find it 
difficult to forgive myself.” 

TO BE CONCLUDED 


Who Was He? 

The Amazing Ruler 

A prince born in a barbarous 
land had a stormy youth. 
The royal court was the centre 
of intrigue, and on one occasion 
he only saved his life by fleeing 
with his mother to a convent and 
taking refuge at the altar, w'here 
his enemies, from reverence or 
superstition, feared to slay him. 

On the death of his brother 
he reigned for a time jointly 
with another brother, but when 
eighteen years old he seized the 
power and soon showed that he 
was a born leader of men. 

His education had been ne¬ 
glected, and bad companions had 
been deliberately placed around 
him in order to lead him astray, 
but, though his life was far from 
being a model one, the fact that he 
acquired knowledge and sought 
the good of his country is a proof 
of the strength of his character. 

He was absolutely thorough 
in all he undertook, and as an 
example of this it may be men¬ 
tioned that, on deciding to im¬ 
prove and reform the army, he 
entered it as a private and 
w'orked his way up through 
every' stage to a commission, in¬ 
sisting that all would-be officers 
should do the*same. As a result 
he was able to form a really 
efficient army that he could lead 
to victory. 

Next he determined to have 
a navy, and in order to know- 
seamanship from A to Z he took 
service on English and Dutch 
vessels, and cruised about for 
two years, carrying out all the 
duties of a common seaman. 
This gave him a passion for the 
sea and navigation, and he made 
up his mind that his country- 
should build its own ships and 
no longer be dependent on 
foreigners. He therefore sent a 
number of his younger subjects 
to learn the art and science of 
shipbuilding. . 

Later on, realising how neces¬ 
sary it was to introduce Western 
civilisation into his kingdom, he 
set out to travel in foreign lands 
to see things for himself. First 
of all he went to Holland, and, 
living in two small rooms and a 
garret, he dressed as a workman 
and laboured as a shipwright so 
that he might know every detail 
of shipbuilding. He also learned 
rope-making and sail-making 
and the work of a smith. ■ 

He visited the hospitals, learn¬ 
ing how to bleed patients and to 
draw teeth. He came to Eng¬ 
land, and in a London docky-ard 
also served as a workman. 

Returning home, he had a 
strenuous time putting dow-n in¬ 
surrections and conquering and 
adding other lands to his domin¬ 
ions, but, this done, he followed 
the arts o f 
peace and 
introduced 
many manu¬ 
factures and 
industries. 

He died 
from a chill 
caught in the 
sea while 
rescuing some wrecked sailors. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he? 
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The returned traveller was tell¬ 
ing of some of his experiences. 
“ While I was in Chicago,” he said, 
“ 1 was nearly killed by a crane.” 

“ Is that so ? ” exclaimed his 
friend. “ I didn’t know they had 
such fierce birds in America.” 

□ a Ei 

Do You Live in Scarborough ? 
This was once spelt Scardeburc, 
and its meaning is the burgh or 
castle on the sherd or shard. Shard 
is a later spelling of the Old English 
sceard, a piece sheared off, referring 
to a rock or cliff. 

a a a' 

When is a blow from a man 
rather pleasant ? 

When he strikes you agreeably, 
a a a 

A Brilliant Partner 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
American poet, was an ama¬ 
teur photographer, and when he 
gave a print to a friend he wrote on 
the back of it: 

Taken by O. W. Holmes & Sun. 
a ei a 

A Queer Customer 

A man walked into a shop one 
day and said to the trades¬ 
man . “ Give me as much money¬ 
as 1 have in my hand, and 1 will 
spend a shilling with you.” The 
tradesman did it. 

. “ Now do it again, please,” said 
the customer, and again the trades¬ 
man did as he was requested. 

“ Once more,” said the man, and 
a third time the exchange was made. 
This time the man spent a third 
shilling, and had nothing at all left. 
How much had he at first ? 

Solution next week 
0 0 0 



The Escapades of Johnny Crock 

“Through ahoop I’dlike tojump,” 
Said Johnny Crock one day, 

“ And all you jungle folk can see; 

No money need you pay.” . 
They put some paper o’er the hoop,' 
And Jumbo held it high. 

Then Johnny made a mighty leap, 
As though he’d hit the sky. 
Right through the hoop * went 
Johnny Crock, 

And all the people said 
It really was a sight, although 
He landed on his head. 


When does a child not take after 
his parents ? 

When the parents leave nothing 
for him to take. 

B 0 Cl 

The Zoo That Never Was 



The Jinglegee 

W HAT do you stare at, Jinglegee ? 

Oh, tell me what it is you see ? 
I’ve asked you this each time we’ve 
met, 

But never had an answer yet. 

0 0 0 

Buried Places 

A geographical name is hidden in 
each of the following sentences. 
Can you find them ? 

There stood the victor on top of 
the fort. 

I remember lines to that effect. 
The penguin eats anything. 

Is it the upper, under, or middle 
one ? 

How lovely on such a day to rove 1 
Don’t you think .These are the- 
best ? 

He carried his lunch in a basket. 

Answers nexticeek 
EJ.\ *. 13 ; (3 . / V- 

A Stern Chase 

A nervous man who lived some 
distance from .the railway- 
station arrived by a very late train 
one night, and was walking home by 
a lonely road when he heard foot¬ 
steps behind him. 

Not wishing to encounter anyone 
so late, he quickened his pace, 
but a few minutes later he .was 
alarmed by the certainty that he 
was being followed. 

Panic-stricken, the nervous man 
broke into a run, but still the foot¬ 
steps pursued him. At last he-was 
too exhausted to run any farther, 
and he turned into the garden of a 
house to throw off his pursuer. 

But before he could conceal him¬ 
self a breathless man followed him 
into the garden. 

“ Excuse me,” he panted, “ but 
is this your house ? I am a 
stranger in this village, and at 
the station I was told to follow you, 
as you live next door to the people 
I have come to see.” 

0 0 0 
Very Mixed 

The letters in the following verse 
were accidentally mixed -by 
the printer’s boy. Can you sort 
them out again ? 

Daruno em hslal verho, 

Ni dasesns ro lege, 

Lilt ’silfe rdaems eb vero, 
Tw'ees riemem’s fo ethe. 

Solution next week 
BBS 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Changing Heads 

Bat, cat, eat, fat, hat, mat, oat, pat, 
rat, sat, vat. 

What Am I ? Candle-stick 
Do You Live Here ? Barmouth 


Then and Now 



1823—A wooden ship 


i 923—An Atlantic liner 


Jacko at a Lantern Lecture 

'X'iiere was a new master at Jacko’s school. 

He was a Professor of Natural History who had taken 
part in an expedition into Arctic regions to discover what 
reindeer eat and where flies go in the winter-time. He was 
going to lecture on this at the prize-giving, and the lecture was 
to be illustrated by magic-lantern slides made from photographs. 

At first Jacko was a great favourite with the professor, and 
he was chosen to work the magic lantern while the explorer 
talked. But long before the great day Jacko disgusted his 
master by carelessness and mischief, and the job was given to 
another boy. Ginger, who was already an old enemy. 

“ I don’t care,” said Jacko. “ Who wants to work a smelly 
old lantern ? Anyone would think it was an honour.” 

“ Y"ah ! You do care ! ” teased Ginger, rudely putting out his 
tongue. 

Jacko said nothing, but his heart boiled with anger, and his 
brain seethed with plots of revenge. 

The day came at length. After the prize-giving and speeches, 
the hall was darkened, a sheet was hung up, the platform 



Jacko was chosen to work the lantern 


cleared, and the lantern induced to burn, after some difficulty. 

All this took some time, and the boys and parents were 
getting rather impatient, which made the lecturer nervous. At 
last he appeared by the sheet with a pointer in his hand. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ I should like to begin by 
showing you a map of the country.” 

At the other end of the hall Ginger put in a slide. He had 
them all arranged and numbered so that there was no fear of a 
mistake. 

But suddenly a ripple of laughter went round, for, instead of 
a map, a photograph of a clothes-line appeared on the screen. 

The professor gasped, but after a moment he recovered 
himself and exclaimed, “ There has been a mistake, ladies and 
gentlemen,” and went on with the lecture. 

After describing the bitter country, he said : “ We will now 
show you a photograph of myself in Polar outfit.” 

Ginger pushed slide number two into the lantern, and, lo ! on 
the screen appeared the photograph of a fat ox, proudly dis¬ 
playing the First Prize ticket he had won at the local show. 

Everyone shouted with laughter now, thinking that the 
lecture was a catch ; but the professor came to the edge of the 
platform, trembling, and with tears in his voice. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen ! Please give me a hearing ! ” he 
cried. “ Please have the goodness to hear me out ! ” 

At last, moved by his earnestness, they were quiet, except for 
occasional giggles, and the lecture went on. But when he said, 
“ We will now put on the screen the ship which bore us through 
the icy ocean,” and a perambulator appeared, there was no 
quelling the hubbub. 

The headmaster sprang up in a furious temper, and- said, 
“ We must stop this farce ! ” 

Next day an inquiry was made to discover who had tampered 
with the slides, and then the farce became a tragedy for Jacko. 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

Something New 

Milk is tire ideal food specially 
prepared by Nature for mam¬ 
mals, and it is strange to think 
that buttons can be manufac¬ 
tured from it. 

Yet buttons are being made 
from milk on a large scale, and 
not only buttons but also beau¬ 
tiful reflectors for electric lights. 

We have heard of hungry 
people eating their boots, but in 
future we may expect to see that 
a hungry man has eaten all his 
waistcoat buttons, aiid had two 
lamp-reflectors for dessert. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Quelque Chose de Nouveau 

Le lait est l’aliment ideal 
prepare expres par la nature 
pour les mammiteres, et il est 
curieux de songer que l’on peut 
fabriquer des boutons avec le lait. 

Cependant on fait des boutons 
avec le lait sur une vaste echelle, 
et non seulement des boutons 
mais aussi de magnifiques reflec- 
teurs pour lampes electriques. 

Nous avons entendu parler de 
gens affames qui mangent leurs 
chaussures ; mais a l’avenir il 
faudra s’attendre a voir qu’un 
affame a mang6 tous ses boutons 
degilet, etqu’il a eu deux reflec- 
teurs de lampe pour son dessert. 


Tales Before Bedtime 


Dickory 


W hen Dora had a cold, and 
couldn’t go to the school 
breaking-up party, Dicky 
bought her a present to com¬ 
fort her. 

The present was a big 
square wooden box, and when 
Dora opened it she found it 
divided into two rooms, the top 
one the bedroom with a bed of 
hay, the lower one with a tiny 
wooden trough to hold the 
dinner of the owner of the 
house—a sweet little brown 
dormouse. 

" Oh, isn’t he a darling ? ” 
cried Dora. “ We’ll name him 
Dicky. No, we won’t—we’ll 
name him Dickory, Dickory 
Dock ! ” 

Dickory was really a most 
charming mouse, with bright, 
dark eyes and a coat of velvety 
softness. 

Dora and Dicky were never 
tired of watching him climb 
up and down the little ladder 
which led from his parlour to 
his bedroom. 

. One day Dicky let him out 
for a. scamper across the play¬ 
room floor. • The little rascal 
was delighted, and after that 
the wooden house was not big 
enough for Master Dickory. 

He loved to ramble all round 
the room, or take a cosy nap 
in the toe of Dora’s bedroom 
slipper. 

Once he took a short nap 
in a corner and was swept up 
by Susan’s broom and very 
nearly thrown away in the 
dust-bin. _ After that Dora 
really did try to keep him in his 
own house. 

It was Dicky who let him out; 
so, of course, Dickory was lost 
again ; and after they had 
searched every corner in vain 
poor Dora began to think that 
Susan was right, and that' the 
horrid cat next door had eaten 
her pet. 

Then the hall-clock stopped, 
and because Father was away 



He was curled up inside 

the clock-man had to come to 
attend to it. 

“ Well, I never did ! ” he 
cried, as he opened the. big 
clock-case. “ Just look here ! ’ 
Dicky did look, and so did 
Dora ; and they saw Dickory 
curled up in the works ! 

“ He is Dickory, Dickory 
Dock! Of course, he must 
run up the clock,” cried Dora. 
“ It’s just what he would do! ” 
But the'clock-man ordered 
naughty Dickory off to his own 
bed in the little wooden house. 
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zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
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ALL ABOARD THE SKI TRAIN 


A SILENT MILK CHURN 


THE C.N. IN INDIA 


The Ski Train Ready to Start—The great feature of winter sports in Norway is ski-ing, and 
the skis are so long that provision has to be made for carrying them on the trains In which 
the passengers travel. As shown here, they are fixed in a rack on the side of the coaches 


A Threatened Village—The picturesque little village of Tregeirog which, as explained in 
last week’s C.N., may be submerged at the bottom of a great reservoir that it is proposed 
to form among the Welsh hills for the purpose of supplying Warrington with water 


Horse Rings the Dinner Bell—At the Home of 
Rest for Horses at Cricklewoodj London, the 
dinner bell is rung by San Toy, a'South African 
war horse that is ending its days in peace 


Jumbo Listens-ln—This elephant has been fitted with a listening-in outfit by his 
American owner, who is training him to take orders by wireless when his master 
is away. The receivers are connected with an aerial, on top of the elephant’s 
shed, and the animal seems to take the radio messages as a matter of course 


The Quits at Play in London—Every winter 
thousands of gulls fly up the Thames and amuse 
Londoners by their antics on the wing. This 
photograph was taken in Kensington Gardens 



The Silent Milk Churn—An improved -milk churn has just 
been invented with rubber tyres round the base and fid to 
prevent the rattling that is so disturbing in the early morn¬ 
ing to sleepers living near a dairy or station. See page 5 


The C.N. in India—As can be seen by this photograph, the 
C.N. is eagerly welcomed by the little Indian girls at the 
school conducted by Missionaries at Jagtial, in the Nizam’s 
Dominions. They are examining the pictures. See page 5 


Blowing a Bar of Iron Out of the Straight—rThis wonderful 
instrument, known as the Foster Strainmeter, Is used for 
measuring strain in materials. It is so sensitive that it shows 
the strain on a bar of iron when a person blows upon the metal 
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